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OCTOBER. 


BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON, 





The clouds lie a-low on the hill-tops, 
Or over the ether roll, 

As thoughts of the infinite Father 
Float over the human soul. 


And the tint of the early sunset 
Js woven with gorgeous dyes, 
As if hosts with crimson banners 
Went marching along the skies. 


The withered grass of the meadow 
Is wreathed with the gentian’s cup, 
That fell from the lap of the summer, 
When she gathered her blossoms up. 


And the yellow blooms of the hazel 
Through the woodland arches gleam, 
With a faint aad a far-off glitter, 
As stars through a cloud-rift stream, 


The wind comes sobbing and moaning. 
~~ and lifis the wet leaves from their biers, 
With g sound like a hymn that falters 
From a heart o’ereharged with tears. 


And then, with a voice like a trumpet, 
It winds through the sole:an night, 
Till tie heart Jeaps up from slumber, 
And turills to the coming fight. 
The heart locks sadly hackward 


Over the past’s dim lighted waves, 
When the buried hours of the summer 


it does not show the coat of luxury. 


A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE, 


May 7, 1847. In the left compartment of 


of these, two were worth description. 


nonsense about it. 


cul. 


as she held it. 


men. 
five. 


rix dollars, or $272,380; or at the rate of 540 
rix dollars, or $272, per drop. A burgomaster 
of Bremen is privileged to have one bottle 
whenever he entertains a distinguished guest 
who enjoys a German or European reputation. 
The fact illustrates the operation of interest, if 


THE BOX-TUNNEL—A FACT, 


The 10.15 train glided from Paddington, 


certain first-class carriage were four passengers ; 
The lady 
had a smooth, white, delicate brow, etrongly- 
marked eyebrows, long lashes, eyes that seemed 
to change color, and a good-sized delicious 
mouth, with teeth as white as milk. A man 
could not see her nose, for her eyes and mouth ; 
her own sex could and would have told us some 
She wore an unpretending 
grayish dress, buttoned to the throat, with 
lozenge-shaped buttons, and a Scotch shawl 
that agreeably evaded the responsibility of 
Gue wis ike & (ack—se Nght her plain 
feathers fitted her; and there she sat, smooth, 
snug, and delicious, with a book in her hand, 
and @ soupcon of her snowy wrist just visible 


Her opposite neighbor was what I cull a 
good style of man—the more to his credit, since 
he belonged to a corporation that frequently 
turns out the worst imaginable style of young 
He was a cavalry officer, aged twenty- 
He had o moustache, but not a very re- 


Major Hoskyns to descend to an ungentleman- 
like word or action, as to brash his own trow- 
sers below the knee. 

Captain Dolignan told this gentleman his 
story in gleeful accents; but Major Hoskyns 
heard him coldly, and as coldly answered that 
he had known a man lose his life for the same 
thing. “That is nothing,” continued the Major, 
“ but unfortunately he deserved to lose it.” 

At this the blood mounted to the younger 
man’s temples, and his senior added, “ I mean 
to say he is thirty-five; you, I. presume, are 
thirty-one!” 

“ Twenty five.” 

“That is much the same thing ; will you be 
advised by me?” 

“ Tf you will advise me.” 

-“Speak to no one of this, and send White 
= £3, that he may think you have lost the 
2 3 

“ That is hard, when I won it.” 

“Do it for all that, sir.” 

Let the disbelievers in human perfectibility 
know that this dragoon, capable of a blush, did 
this virtuous action, albeit with violent reluc- 
tance; and this was his first damper. A week 
after these ae 7 He wast 
that state of factitious discontent which belongs 
to us amiable English. He was looking in 
vain for a lady equal in personal attractions 
to the idea he had formed of George Dolignan 
as @ man, when suddenly there glided past him 
& most delightful vision! a lady whose beauty 
and symmetry took him by the eyes—anothec 
look: “Tt can’t be!” “ Yes it is!” Miss Hay- 
thoro! (not that he knew her name;) but what 
an apotheosis ! 


Mrs. Dolignan looked down. 

“T was afraid you was forgetting me!” 

“Sweet angel! why here is the Box Tu 
nel!” 

Now, reader—fie! no! no such thing! Y 
ean’t expect to be indulged in this way e 
time you come to a dark place; besides, it 
not the thing. Consider, two sensible marrie 
people; no such phencmenon, I assure yo 
took place. No scream issued in hopeless 
valry of the engine—this time |! 


For the National Era, 
“SEHN-SUCHT." 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


In the solemn and silent night, 
There floats to my dreaming ear 

The musical falls of a voice, 
That my soul leaps up to hear. 


Alone in the silent night, 

{n the paths of the dim dream land, 
My pulses thrill to the touch 

‘Of a tremulous, tender hand. 


fa’ onl 
To list till my latest breath ; 
O joy! with that hand in mine, 


To pass through the river of death. 





——_———— 


A LOVE SCENE. 


From “ Barchester Towers.” By Anthony Trollope, au- 
thor of the Warden. 
There is an old song which gives us: some 
very gocd advice about courting: 
“It's good to be off with the old luve 


ket {" and she raised the sheet of gilded note- 
_paper from off her desk, as though to tear it. 

“Endeed, it shall not,” said she, laying the 
embargo of half a stone of human flesh and 
blood upon the devoted paper. “ Nothing that 
you write for my eyes, Signora, shall be so des- 
ecrated ;” and he took up the letter, put that 
also among the carrots, and fed on it,-and then 
proceeded to read it, 

“Gracious me! Mr. Slope,” said she, “I 
hope you don’t mean to say that you keep all 
the trash I write you. Half my time, I don’t 
know what I write, and when I do, I know it 
is only fit for the back of the fire. I hope you 
have not that ugly trick of keeping letters.’ 

“ At any rate, I don’t throw them into a waste- 
paper basket. If destruction is their doomed 
ot, they perish worthily, and are burned on a 
pyre, 88 Dido was of old.” 

“With a steel pen stuck through them, of 
course,” said she, “to make the simile more 
complete. Of all- the ladies of my acquaint- 
ence, I think Lady Dido was the most absurd. 


®°Y with -him ?.She could not b 

lema SIE er gov-vy a SwiaIe, and Ten 
she could not bear the loss of her lover. So 
she fell between two stools. Mr. Slope, what- 
ever yon do, never mingle love and business.” 

Mr. Slope blushed up to his eyes, and over 
his mottled forehead to the very roots of his 
hair. “He felt sure that the Signora knew all 
abouthis intentions with reference to Mrs. 
Bold. His conscience told him that he was de- 
tected. His doom was to be spcken; he was 


ear to lose 


_yWhy did she not do as Cleopatra did? Why 
%, /zd,she not take out her ships, and insist. op 





thing more anbstantial than the pursuit of such 
& ghost-like, ghastly love as mine’”——__ 

“Your love should be sofficient to satisfy 
the dream of a monarch,” said Mr. Slope, not 
quite clear a6 tothe meaning of his words. 

“ Say an archbishop, Mr. Slope,” said she. 

Poor fellow! she was very cruel to him. He 
went round again upon his cork, on this allu- 
sion to his profession. He tried, however, to 
smile, and gently accused her of joking on a 
matter which was, as he said, to him of such 
vital moment. 

“ Why, what gulls do you men make of us!” 
she replied. “ How you fool us to the top of 
our bent; and of all men, you clergymen are 
the most fluent of your honeyed, caressing 
words. Now look me in the face, Mr. Slope, 
boldly and openly.” 

Mr. Slope did look at her with a languish- 
ing, loving eye, and, as he did go, he again put 
forth his hand to get hold of hers. 

“T told you to look at me boldly, Mr. Slope, 
but confine your boldness to your eyes. 

“Oh, Madeline!” he sighed. 


‘“ + H ” + “ 
none Cady BA UAL Madeline. said she, “but 
Now look me in the face,“Mr. Slope. Am Ito 
understand that you say you love me?” 
Mr. Slope never said so. If he had come 
there with any formed plan at all, his intention 
was to make love to the lady, without uttering 
any euch declaration. It was, however, quite 
impossible that he should now deny his love. 
He had therefore to go down on his knees dis 
tractedly against the sofa, aud swear that he 
did love her with a love passing the love of 
man. 








truly; but he had never played the game of 
love. The Signora did not love at all, but was 
up to every move of the board. It was Philidor 
pitted against a schoolboy. 

And so she continued to insult him, and he 
continued to bear it, 

“ Sacrifice the world for love!” said she, in 
answer to some renewed vapid declaration of 
his passion ; “how often has the same thing 
been said, and how invariably with the same 
faleehood | ” 

“ Falsehood!” said he. “Do you say that 
I am false to you? Do you say that my love 
is not real ?” 

“ False? of course it is false—false as the 
father of falsehood, if indeed falsehoods need a 
sire, and are not self-begotten since the world 
began. You are ready to sacrifice the world 
for love? Cbme, let us see what you will sac 
rifice. I care nothing for nuptial vows. The 
wretch—I think you were kind enongh to call 
him so—whom I swore to love and obey, is so 
base that he can ouly be thought of with re 
pulsive disguat. In the council-chamber of my 
heart, I have divorced him. To me, that is as 


Tron ofBPRad cette br dty Heda tbeatide fs 
care nothing for what the world can say.. Will 
you be as frank? Will you take me to your 
home as your wife? Will you call me Mrs. 
Slope, before bishop, dean, and prebendaries? ” 

The poor tortured wretch stood silent, not 
knowing what to say. 

“What! you won’t do that? Tell me, then, 
what part of the world is it that you will sacri 
fice for my charms ?” 


did not forsake him. As the-bear came toward 


him, he droppea 1: iq - . 
his mouth, grappling Ape thrust his fist into 


deapair the roote of his tongue. In this mac 
net bruin rolled and tumbled for some mo- 
ments, evidently striving to get clear of his 
antegonist, who held on for dear life. At last 
the bear drew up his hind legs, and with tre- 
mendous force kicked his assailant twenty feet 
from him, rending his clothing into shreds. He 
did not renew the attack, but made off, evident- 
ly dissatisfied with that mode of assault.— Port- 
land Advertiser. 


From the Philadelphia Weekly Press. 
LITERARY PROSPECTS. 





The general depression in trade has greatly 
affected what may be called the manufacture of 
books. There has been a general decline in 
the bock trade ever since the summer of 1856, 
about which period commenced that political 
excitement throughout the whole country, which 
was scarcely ended by the desiderated election 
of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency. All through 
the summer, all through the autumn. all through 

hnvmintne nf OKC. enhlichara may i 

have rested on their oars, doing very little, oad 
actually undetermined what to do. This was 
the case in every cily where publishers do con- 
gregate. It was so, no less, in Philadelphia. 
In the early part of 1857, prospects seemed to 
brighten, every one seemed to think that better 
Gays were at hand, but comparatively few cared 
to break the ice. The Avpletons in New York, 
Ticknor & Fields in Boston, and Lippincott in 





to be punished for his duplicity, and rejected 
by the beautiful creature before him. Poor 
man! He little dreamed that, had all his in- 
tentions with reference to Mrs. Bold been 
known to the Signora, it would only have add- 
ed zest to that lady’s amusement. It was all 
very well to have Mr. S!ope at her feet, to show 
her power by making an utter fool of a clergy- 
man, to gratify her own infidelity by thus 
proving the little strength which religion had in 
controlling the passions, even of a religious 


Be i i. chiefly showed activity. 

3 @ spring season came and passed, without 
the Proceedings « much having been done by pollichens. Then 
came & pause—a waiting, it was said, until the 
fall, which came—a fall, indeed, but not of the 
expected kind. At present, little is doing. The 
Appletons are preparing their new Cyclopedia, 
the first volume of which will be published in 
January; Redfield has nearly ready, but post- 
pones, a beautifully-il'ustrated edition of Edgar 
A. Poe’s Poems; Stringer & Townsend have 


“Were you free to marry, I would take you 
to my house to-morrow, and wish no higher 
privilege.” 

“Tam free!” said she, almost starting up 
in her energy; for though there was no truth 
in her pretended regard for her clerical admi- 
rer, there was a mixture of real feeling in the 
scorn and satire with which she spoke of love 
and marriage generally. “I am free, free as 
the winds! Come, will you take me as I am? 
Have your wish ; sacrifice the world, and prove 


Before ye be on wv’ the new.” 

Of the wisdom of this maxim, Mr. Slope was 
igaorant ; and accordingly, having written his 
letter to Mrs. Bold, he proceeded to call upon 
the Signora Neroni. Indeed, it was hard to ray 
which was the old love and which the new, Mr. 
Slope having been smitten with both so nearly 
at the same time. Perhaps he thought it not 
amiss to have two strings to his bow. Battwo 
strings to Cupid’s bow are always dangerous to 
him on whose behalf they are to be used. 


The duck had become a pea-hen—radiant, 
dazz'ing, she looked twice as beautiful, and al 
most twice as large, as before. He lost sight of 
her. He found her again. She was so lovely, 
she made him ill, and he alone must not 
dance with her, speak to her. If he had been 
content to begin her acquaintance the usual 
way, it might have ended in kissing; but hav- 
ing begun with kissing, it must end in nothing 
As she danced, sparks of beauty fell from her 
on all around, but him. She did not see him; 


, :es— i ; one of those sub-nasal pig- 
ne wees 6 1 ane ame it neni an ob eal is suspended like dew hayel 
With their icy fingers clasping, shrub; it was short, thick, and black as a coal. 

As they pass in their silent array, His teeth had not yet been turned by tobacco 
Rich gifts which the heedless spirit smoke to the color of tobacco juice, his clothes 

oop net Rae ea did not stick or hang on him, they sat on him; 
he had an engagivg smile, and, what I liked 
the dog for, his vanity, which was inordinate, 
was in his proper place, his heart, not in his 
face, jostling mine and other people’s, who 
have none; in a word, he was what one ofiener 


The Signora received the assurance with 
very little palpitation or appearance of surprise. 
“ And now answer me apother question,” said 
she: “ When are you to be married to my dear 
friend, Eleanor Bold ?” 

Poor Mr. Slope went round and round in 
mortal agony. In such a condition as his, it 
was really very hard for him to know what an- 
swer to give; and yet no answer would be his 
surest condemnation. He might as well at 


id impartial view of th 
arings epon Kensas— 
given cemplete,in i 

nvaluable storehouse 

d of politicians of every 

And a thousand recollections 
All min sle and blend in one, 

As the hours of the weird October 
Fioat by in the shadow and sun. 
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For the National Era. 
LINGERINGS WITH NATURE.—NO 1. 
BY ANNA. 
SARATOGA IN AUTUMN. 


Like a maiden shorn of her long locks ; like 
sdesolate garden, blighted with the early frost, 
ure only the green rows of box and the few 
hardy mountain plants; like a deserted hall after 
spay festival, seems the quiet village of Sara- 
toga, after the “season.” The broad streets, 


hears of than meets—a young gentleman. 


that reassured him. 


He 
was conversing in an animated whisper with a 
companion, a fellow-oflicer—tkey were talking 
about, what it is far better not to do, women. 
Oar friend clearly did not wish to be overheard, 
for he cast, ever and anon, a furtive glance at 
his fair vis-a-vis, and lowered his voice. She 
seemed completely absorbed in her book, and 
At last the two soldiers 
came down to. & whisper, and in that whisper 
(the truth must be told) the one who got down 
at Slough, and was lost to posterity, bet ten 
pounds to three, that he who was going with us 
to Bath, and immortality, would not kiss either 


it was clear she never would see him. One 
gentleman was particularly assiduous; she 
smiled on his assiduity; he was ugly, but she 
smiled on him. Dolignan was surprised at his 
success, his ill taste, his ugliness, his impe:ti- 
nence. Dolignan at last found himself injured : 
“Who was this man? and what right had he 
to goon so?” “He had never kissed her, 
I suppose,” said Dolly. Dolignan could not 
prove it, but he felt somehow that the rights of 
property were invaded. He went home and 
dreamed of Miss Haythorn, and hated all the 
ugly successful. He spent a fortnight trying 
to find out who this beauty was—he never could 


man should remember that between two stools 
he may fall to the groand. 

But in sooth Mr. Slope was pursuing Mrs. 
Bold in obedience to his better instincts, and 
the Signora in obedience to his worser. Had 
he won the widow, and worn her, no one could 
have blamed him. You, oh reader, and I, and 
Eleanor’s oiher friends, would have received 
the story of such a winning with much disgust 
and disappointment; but we should have. been 
angry with Eleanor, not with Mr. Slope 
Bishop, male and female, dean and chapter, 
and diocesan clergy, in full congress, could 
have found nothing to disapprove of in such an 


man; but it would be an increased gratifica- 
tion if she could be made to understand that 
she was at the same time alluring her victim 
away from another, whose love, if secured, 
would be in every way beneficent and salutary. 

‘The Signora had indeed discovered, with the 
keen intellect of such a woman, that Mr. Slope 
was bent on-matrimony with Mrs. Bold; but, 
in‘alluding to Dido, she had not thought of it. 
Ste instantly perceived, however, from her 
lover’s blushes, ‘what was on his mind, and was 
nét slow in taking advantage of it. 

She looked him full in the facé, not angrily, 
nor yet with a smile, but with an iotense and 
overpowering gaze; and then, holding up her 


fae plead guilty to the charge brought against 
im, 

“ And why do you accuse me of such diasim- 
ulation?” said he. 

“ Dissimulation! I said nothing of dissim- 
ulation. I made no charge against you, and 
make none. Pray, don’t defend yourself 
to me. You swear that you are devoted to 
my beauty, and yet you are on the eve of mat- 
rimony with another. I feel this to be rather 
@ compliment. It is to Mrs. Bold that you 
must defend yourself. That you may find diffi- 
cult—unless, indeed, you can keep her in the 
dark. | You clergymen are cleverer than other 
men. 


yourself a true man.” 

Mr. Slope should have taken her at her word. 
She would have drawn back, and he would 
have had the full advantage of the offer. But 
he did not. Instead of doing so, he stood rapt 
in astonishment, passing his fingers through 
his lank red hair, and thinking, as he stared 
upon her animated countenance, that her won- 
drous beauty grew more wonderful as he gazed 
upon it. 

“Ha! ha! hal” she laughed out loud. 
“ Come, Mr. Slope, don’t talk of sacrificing the 
world again. People beyond one-and-twenty 
would never dream of such a thing. You and 


issued that magnificent work of Herbert's on 
the Horse iw America, (the agency for which, 
for Pennsylvania, has been transferred to J B. 
Lippincott, of this city;) the Harpers have 
issued Barth’s African Explorations, and prom- 
ise Livigstone’s; here and there, in other cities, 
we find faint symptoms of vitality. Here, with 
the exceptionof E!der’s Life of Dr. Kane, which 
Childs & Peterson will speedily issue, and of 
which, from the high ability of the author and 
the deep interest of the subject, much is ex- 
pected, we do not hear of any forthcoming nov- 
elty. T.B. Peterson announses that he throws 
a million of copies of various books into retail 
sale at half price, (the next thing will be to 


I, if we have the dregs of any love left in us, if 
we have the remnants of a passion remaining 
in our hearts, should husband our resources 
better. We are not in our premiere jewnesse. 
The world is a very nice place; your world, at 
any rate, is so, You have all manner of fat 
rectories to get, and possible bishoprics to en- 
joy. . Come, confess; on second thoughts, you 
would not sacrifice such things for the smiles 
of a lame lady ?”’ 
It was impossible for him to answer this. In 
order to be in any way dignified, he felt that he 
must be silent. 
“Come,” said she, “don’t boody with me; 
don’t be angry because I speak out some home 
truths. Alas! the world, as I have found it, 
has taught me bitter truths. Come, tell me 
that I am forgiven. Are we not to be friends?” 
and she again put out her hand to him. 
He sat himself down in the chair beside her, 
_ took her proffered hand, and leaned over 
er. 
“ There,” said she, with her sweetest, softest 
smile—a smile to withstand which a man should 
be cased in triple steel--“ there, seal your forgive- 
negs on it;” and she rpdced it towardehis face. | 
He kissed it again and Qguain, and éirciched over 
her, as thoug® desirous of extending the chari- 


of the ladies opposite upon the road. “ Done!” 
* Done!” Now, I am sorry a man I have 
hitherto praised should have lent himself, even 
in a whisper, to such a speculation; but “ no- 
body is wise at all hours,” not even when the 
clock is striking five-and-twenty; and you are 
to consider his profession, his good looks, and 
the temptation—ten to three. 

After Slough, the party was reduced to three; 
at Twyford, one lady dropped her handkerchief; 
Captain Dolignan fell on it like a tiger, and re- 
turned to it like a lamb; two or three words 
were interchanged on that occasion. At Read- 
ing, the Marlborough of our tale made one of 
the safe investments of that day; he bought a 
Times and a Punch; the latter was full of 
steel-pen thrusts and wood-cuts. Valor and 
beauty deigned to laugh at some inflated hum- 
bug or other punctured by Punch. Now, laugh- 
ing together thaws our human ice; long before 
Swindon, it was a talking match—at Swindon, 
who go devoted as Captain Dolignan—he hand- 
ed them out—he souped them—he tough-chick- 
ened them—he brandied and cochinegled one, 
and he brandied and burnt-sugared the other; 
on their return to theit catriagt, otic lady pass- 
ed into the inner compartment to inspect & cer- 


vith their long avenues of beautiful trees, mourn- 
fally attest that 
“The melancholy days have come ;” 

hile the closed and vacant houses, the forsaken 
parks, and leaf bestrewed pavements, show that 
the last gueat has quitted the summer banquet. 
Anerveleas repose, a palsied quiet, comes with 
ihe falling leaves, and the “ russet and brown ” 
iucident to the season, casts its sombre hue upon 
ill that greets the observing eye. Those who 
aill linger in their homes have drank enough 
of vitality from the surging world, which has so 
lstely overflowed in their midst, that they are 
content to hibernate through all the dreary, 
dreamy days of the winter, close at hand. 

Congress Park, alas! the sighing pines and 
leafless shades echo no more the gay laugh 
and the honeyed accent of mirth and love. 
Solemn whisperings come through the frosty 
tit, sad forebodings are uttered by the rustling 
ithe fallen leaves, stern rebukings and earnest 
nproofs find voice in the murmur of the gloomy 
fret pines. The damp walks, winding down 


encounter her again. At last he heard of her 
in this way: a lawyer’s clerk paid him a little 
visit, and commenced a little action against 
him, in the name of Miss Haythorn, for insult- 
ing her in a railway train. 

The young gentleman was shocked ; endeav- 
ored to soften the lawyer's clerk; that machine 
did not thoroughly comprehend the meaning 
of the term. The lady’s name, however, was 
at least revealed by this untoward accident ; 
feom her nawe to her address was but a short 
step; and the same day our crest-fallen hero 
lay in wait at her door—and many a succeeding 
day, without effect. But one fine afternoon she 
issued forth quite naturally, as if she did it 
every day, and walked briskly on the nearest 
parade. Dolignan did the same; he met and 
passed her many times on the parade, and 
searched for pity in her eyes, but found neither 
look, nor recognition, nor any other sentiment. 
For all this, she walked and walked, till all the 
other promenaders were tired and gone. Then 
her culprit summoned resolution, and, taking 
off his hat, with a voice tremulous, for the first 
time besought permission to addresa her. 

She blushed, aad neither acknow!- 
edged nor disowned his acquaintance. He 
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give them away,) and A. Ranney, a New York 
publisher, advertises 500,000 books on the gift 
principle, which has been so popular (and 
profitable?) here and elsewhere. Fr the last 
two months, we are well assured, the sale of 
books by the gift stores has been greater than 
the whole retail sales of all the publishers in 
this city. 

Whatever the cause, the same inactivity in 
the publishing trade has prevailed in England 
since the close of the Russian war. For some 
time, scarcely any books, except those relating 
to that warfare, had any sale in England. Just 
when a reaction was anticipated, and the au- 
thors began to prepare for fresh work, the In- 
dian revolt came on, and turned publie atten- 
tion into another and particular channel. At 
present, (with the exception of reprinta of pop- 
ular works of fiction, for the various “ libraries,” 
which are supplying the public with good lite- 
rature, cheaply,) there is scarcely any demand, 
in London, for any books, except those which 
relate to India, Mr. Stocqueler, formerly edi- 
tor of a newspaper at Calcutta, who has been 
trying, for the last twelve years, to induce pub- 
lishers,to accept his written experiences of In- 
dia, nw finds himself a man of ‘he times, and 


alliance. Convocation itself, that mysterious | forefinger, and slightly shaking her head, she 
and mighty synod, could in no wise have fallen | said : 
foul of it. The possession of £1,000 a year| * Whatever you do, my friend, do not mingle 
and a beautiful wife would not at ali have hurt | lore and business. Either stick to your treas- 
the voice of the pulpit charmer, or lessened the | um and your city of wealth, or else follow your 
grace and piety of the exemplary clergyman. | love, like a true man; but never attempt both. 
Bat not of such a nature were likely to be | Ifyou do, you'll have to die of a broken heart, 
his dealings with the Signora Neroni. In the | agdid poor Dido. Which is it to be with you, 
first place, he knew that her husband was liv- | Mr. Slope—love or money ?” 
ing, and therefore he could not woo ber honest-} Mr. Slope was not so ready with a pathetic 
ly.. Then, again, she had nothing to recom- | auswer as he usually was with touching epi- 
mend her to his honest wooing, had such been | sdle in his extempore sermons. He felt that 
possible. She was not only portionless, but | he ought to say something pretty, something 
also from misfortune unfitied to be chosen as | aljo that should remove the impression on the 
the wife of any man who wanted a useful mate. | mind of his lady-love; but he was rather put 
Mr. Slope was aware that she was a helpless, | about how to do it. 
hopeless cripple. “ Love,” said he, “ true, overpowering love, 
ut Mr. Slope could not help himself. He | mast be the strongest passion a man can feel ; 
knew that he was wrong in devoting his time | it must control every other wish, and put aside 
to the back drawing-room in Mr. Stanhope’s| every other pursuit. But with me, love will 
house. He knew that what took place | never act in that way, unless it be returned ;” 
there would, if divulged, utterly ruin him|and he threw upon her a sigh of tenderness 
with Mrs. Bold. He knew that scandal | which was intended to make up for the defi- 
would soon come upon kis heels, and spread 


ciences of his speech. 

abroad among the black coats of chester} ‘Pike my advice,” said she, “ Never mind 
some §dings, exaggereted tidings; : Jote. swhat-is it? The-dream of 6+ 
which he poured into the lady’s 4 eeks. at is all its joy. The disap- 


“ Signora, I have told you that I loved you, 
and now you rail at me! ” 

“Rail at you! God bless the man—what 
would hehave? Come, answer me this at your 
leisure—not without thinking now, but leisure- 
ly and with consideration. Are you not going 
to be married to Mrs. Bold ? ” 

“T am not,” said he; and as he said it, he 
almost hated, with an exquisite hatred, the 
woman whom he could not help loving with an 
exquisite love. 

“ But surely you are a worshipper of hers?” 

“Tam not,” said Mr. Slope, to whom the 
word worshipper was exceedingly distasteful. 
The Signora had conceived that it would be so. 

“T wonder at that,” said she. Do you not 
admire her? To my eye, she is the perfection 
of English beauty. Aud then she is rich, too. 
I should have thought she was just the person 
to attract you. Come, Mr. Slope, let me give 
you advice on this matter. Marry the charm- 
ing widow; she will be a good mother to your 
children, and an excellent mistress of a clergy- 
man’s household.” 

* Oh, Signore, how can you be se cruel ? ” 

% Croglt-” said- she, g the voice of 
banter to one which was ressively earnest 
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the slopes and through the level area, echo to 
tone but our own languid footstep; and the still 
uarble locks colder and paler as the days short 
a, and the gusty winds their revel hold. 

In strange incongruity, the statues, Spring, 
{ummer,and Autumn, stand gracefully asever— 
the one, heralding life and promise; the other, 
plenty and joy; and the latter, in the full 
tipene:s of maturity ; yet, each seems silently 
mpped in its winter covering, unmindful of 
il surroundings, until the rejuvenating spring- 
time shall bring fashion and beauty again to 
mace the welcome eummer shades. The Cir- 
ilar Railway and its little car, with a broken 
Yheel, useless and unused, heapeak the general 
teay—a suggestive and picturesque ruin of 
gymuastics, a la mode! No thrilling music, 
Wih rapt and meacured flow, alternately scothes 
ind kindles the swaying soul; no artistic group. 

ings of beautiful women and brave mea, of angel 

thildren and rosy maidens, animate the morn- 
ing freshness or enliven the now sunless retreat. 

The crystal fountain, with its pale deposit, fal- 

lets not, although its vivifying, elastic inflaence 

‘no longer sought. Age seems to have come, 

“dark and unlovely.” No splendid equipage 

tubes through the broad avenues, and out to 


tain gentleman’s seat on that side the line. 


from Miss Haythorn. 
from the Box Tunnel.” 


Tunnel?” inquired the lady. 
“Tnvariably.” | 
“ What for?” : 
“Why, hem! it’s a gentleyaa’s joke.” 


makes me laugh.” 


Box Tunne* 


nel bt been passed through, the lady said 





the shining lake; no sound of revelry at night ; 
W quivering of that great throb of intenge su=* 
uerlife, which has so quickly beaten out*8 &l- 
dtted existence, ‘ 


Congress Hall, the United Ste, with ite 
Witocratic precincts, its gard-4 and cottages, 
tient, all; desolate and =8ken. A thousand 
ther thoughts of the *shing fashion-world and 
ite Votaries, of its ekifting scenes and changing 
tetore, comes space, picturing their future in 
the surrevoding autumn gloom and nakedness. 
The seis toll heavily, and the clouds weep 
oma Saratoga, la belle Saratoga, suggests 
‘#au’s immortal figure of age, “A blast from 


torth upon the plain; a traveller in distress, 
he, slow,” 


Eimeuvacaxce or THE Lapies.—The total 
of the imports for the fiscal year ending 
€ 30, 1856, was $314,639,942; of which, 
oe of luxury consumed by women, 
tis S24, New York Herald, we have spent 
Tha; 958, Forty-three millions of dollars ! 
m Cain to the product of the gold mines 
ley "ornia for one year; and that would 
tore than sufficed to have saved us from 
insite Of this cum, $31,218,766 were paid 
te), 204 manufactures of silks ; $6,376,853 
tres Sand embroideries ; shawle, $2,529,771; 
hue $1,344,560 ; furs, $864,731; jewelry, 
$1335 043 silk and worsted piece goods, 

“47. We expended two millions more 


ilk than 
. Same a3 it may be urged that men con- 
ta, mpmtion of the articles above enumera- 
loper, oatticles omitted—bijouterie, artificial 
td ths eo shoes and boots, fancy articles, 
that Ousand and one fripperies that make 
Wy ay ederful mystery, a fashionable wom- 
"*—would more than balance the ac- 

ere 18 a little item of $42,000 for 

Me hle thin’ — is quite a good index to 
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bik he ‘wo millions of dollars a bottle, is 
of h  expenee would rival the luxurious 
arbaric splendor, when costly pearls 
Yor oo into the wine cup, to give a rich 
of ite contents. The French Courier 
i of W, Wine which graced the table of the 
Ma depoai se oarE on a late occasion, which 
Weg tn Se in the cellar at Bremen two cen- 
Rteinin peer ago. One large case of wine, 
Milan jo 1 CXUOft of 204 bottles, cost 500 rix 
: 624, Including the expenses of 


+? the cellar, and the contributions, 
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“You didn’t?” 
cause somehow I thought you did!” 


it was not to be done. 

The train entered the tunnel. 

Miss Haythorn. “ Ah!” 

Dolignan,- “ What is the matter?” 
Miss Haythorn. “I am frightened.” 
not be alarmed, I am near you.” 


near me indeed, Captain Dolignan.” 
Dolignan. You know my name!” 


Dolignan. 
hours here, reassuring you, sweet lady.” 
Miss Haythorn. ‘“ Nonsense.” 
Dolignan. “ Pweep!” 


will understand what this means.) 
Miss Haythorn. “Ee! Ee! Oh!” 
Friend. ‘“ What’s the matter, dear?” 


door!” 


hostile sharpness. 


late sounds in a dialo; 
with all the insolence 


of them, sore against my will. 
Miss 


grief makes itself heard when real cannot. 


gentleman. 


must pass him. 


par’ 
he had the grace to be friends with 
the you 


look coldly upon billiard balls and 
had seen cannon balls and linstocks. 





“shh part of e bottle, is worth 340,476 


Reader had it been you or I, the beauty 
would have stayed with us till all was blue, 
ourselves included; not more surely does our 
slice of bread and batter, when it escapes from 
our hand, revolve it ever so often, alight face 
downwards on the carpet. But this was a bit 
of a fop, Adonis, dragoon—so Venus remained 
teteatete with him. You have seen a dog 
meet an unknown female of his species; how 
handsome, how empreese, how expressive, he 
becomes; such was Dolignan after Swindon, 
and, todo the dog justice, he got handsomer 
aud handsomer; and you have seen a cat con- 
scious of approaching cream—such was Miss 
Haythorn; she became demurer and demurer. 
Presently our Captain looked out of the window 
and laughed; this elicited an inquiring look 
“We are only a mile 


“Do you always laugh a mile from the 50x 


“Oh! I don’t mind is being silly, if it 


Captain Dolignan «us encouraged, recounted 
to Miss Haytho» the following: A lady and 
her husband *t together, going through the 
here was one — op- 

i it was pitch dark. After the tun- 
a . :| where they neither polk nor smoke—the two 
ss George, how absurd of you to salute me going 
trough the tunnel!” “TI did no such thing!” 
“No! why?” “ Why, be- 


Here Captain Dolignan laughed, and en- 
deavored to lead his companion to laugh, but 


Dolignan, (moving to her side,) “ Pray do 


Miss Haythorn. “You are near me, very 


Miss Haythorn. “I heard your friend men- 
tion it. I wish we were out of this dark place.’ 
“T could be content to spend 


(Grave reader, do not put your lips to the 
cheek of the next pretty girl you meet, or you 


Miss Haythorn. “ Open the door! open the 


There was a sound of hurried whispers, the 
door was shut, and the blind pulled down with 


If any critic falls on me for putting inarticu- 
eas above, I answer, 
can command at pres- 
ent, “Hit boys as big as yourself,” bigger, 
perhaps, such as Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes; they began it, and I learned it 


aythorn’s scream lost a part of its ef- 
fect, because the engine whistled forty thousand 
murders at the same moment; and fictitious 


Between the tunnel and Bath, our young 
friend had time to ask himself whether his con- 
duct had been marked by that delicate reserve 
which is supposed to distinguish the perfect 


With a long face, real or feigned, he held 
open the door-—his late friends attempted to 
escape on the other side—impossible! they 
She whom he had insulted 
(Latin for kissed) deposited somewhere at his 
foot, a look of gentle blushing reproach ; the 
other, whom he had not insulted, darted red- 
hot daggers at him from her eyes, and so they 


It was perhaps fortunate for Dolignan that 
the : ajor Hos- 
kyns of his regiment, a veteran laughed at by 
for the Major was too apt to 

cigars; he 
He had 
also, to tell the truth, swallowed a good bit of 


the mess-room poker, but with it come sort of 
moral poker, which made it as impossible for 


blushed, stammered out how ashamed he was, 
how he deserved to be punished, how he was 
punished, how little she knew how unhappy he 
was; and concluded by begging her not to let 
all the world know the disgrace of a man who 
was already mortified enough by the loss of her 
acquaintance. She asked an explanation. He 
told her of the action that had been commenc- 
ed in her name. She gently shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, “How stupid they are! ” 
Fmboldened by this, he begged to know wheth- 
er or not a life of distant unpretending devo- 
tion would, afer a lapse of years, erase the 
memory of bis madness—his crime? 

“ She did not know!” 

“She must now bid him adieu, as she had 
somes preparations to make for a ball in the 
Crescent, where everybody was to be.” They 
parted, and Dolignan determined to be at the 
ball where everybody was to be. He was there, 
and after some time he obtained an introduc- 
tion to Miss Haythorn, and he danced with her. 
Her manner was gracious. With the wonder- 
ful tact of her sex, she seemed to have com- 
menced the acquaintance that evening. That 
night, for the first time, Dolignan was in love. 
I will spare the reader all a lover’s arts, by 
which he succeeded in dining where she dined, 
in dancing where she danced, in overtaking her 
by accident when she rode. His devotion fol- 
lowed her even to church, where our dragoon 
was rewarded by learning there is a world 





capital abominations of this one. 

He made acquaintance with her uncle, who 
liked him, and he saw at last, with joy, that her 
eye loved to dwell upon him when she thought 
he did not observe her. 

It was three months after the Box Tunnel, 
that Captain Dolignan called one day upon 
Captain Haythorn, R. N., whom he had met 
twice in his life, and slightly propitiated by 
violently listening to a cutting-out expedition ; 
he called, and, in the usual way, asked permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to his daughter. The 
worthy Captain straightway began doing Q ar- 
ter Deck, when suddenly he was summoned 
from the apartment by a mysterious message. 
On his return he announced, with a total 
change of voice, “ It was all right, and hia vis- 


’| iter might run alongside as soon as he chose ” 


My reader has divined the truth; this nanti- 
cal commander, terrible to the foe, was in com- 
plete and happy subjugation to his daughter, 
our heroine. 

As he was taking leave, Dolignan saw his 
divinity glide into the drawing-room. He fol- 
lowed her, observed a sweet consciousness that 
encouraged him; that consciousness deepened 
into confusion; she tried to laugh; she cried 
instead, and then she smiled again; and when 
he kissed her hand at the door, it was “George” 
and “ Marian,” instead of Captain this and Miss 
the other. 

A reasonable time after this, (for my tale is 
merciful, and skips formalities and torturing 
delays,) these two were very happy; they were 
once more upon the railroad, going to enjoy their 
honeymoon all by themselves. Marian Dolig- 
nan was dressed just as before, duck-like and 
delicious, all bright except her clothes; but 
George sat beside her this time, instead of op- 
posite, and she drank him in gently from under 
her long eye-lashes. 

“ Marian,” said George, “ married people 
should tell each other all. Will you ever for- 
give me if I own to you—no—” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ Well, then! you remember the Box: Tun- 
nel?” (This was the firat allasion he had ven- 
tured to it.) “I am ashamed to say I had bet 
£8 to £10, with White, I would kiss one of you 
two Jadies;” and George, pathetic externally, 
chuckled within. 

“T know that, George; I overheard you,” was 
the demure reply. 

“ Oh! you overheard me? impossible.” 

“ And did you not hear me whisper to my 
companion? I made a bet with her.” 

“You made abet? How singular! What 
we o ie ir of gl G x 

“ Only a of gloves, George. 

. Yee I teow, bat what about it?” 

“That if you did, you should be my husband, 
dearest.” 

mt Oh ! but stay; then you could not have 
been go very angry with me, loye. Why, dear- 


ject was specially with her sister. Sach was 








est, then, who brought that action against 
me?” 


kuew that he was acting against the recognis 
principles of his life, against those laws of cor- 
duct by which he hoped to achieve much high- 
er success. But, as we have said, he could not 
help himself. Passion, for the first time in his 
life—passion was too strong for him. 

As for the Signora, no such plea can be ptt 
forward for her, for in truth she cared no mote 
for Mr. Slope than she did for twenty others 
who had been at her feet before him. She 
willingly, nay, greedily, accepted his hom- 
age. He was the finest fly that Barchester 
had hitherto afforded to her web; and the Sig- 
nora was'a powerful spider, that made won- 
drous webs, and could in no way live withoat 
catching flies. Her taste in this respect was 
abominable, for she had no use for her victins 
when caught. She could not eat them matti- 
monially, as young ladies flies do, whose webs 
are most frequently of their mother’s weaving. 
Nor could she devour them by any escapadeof 
a less legitimate description. Her unfortunate 
affliction precluded her from all hope of levant- 
ing with a lover. It would be impossible to 
run away with a lady who required three ser- 
vants to move her from a sofa, 


The Signora was moved by no passion. Her 
time for love was gone. She had lived out her 
heart—such a heart as she had ever had—in 
her early years, at an age when Mr. Slope was 
thinking of the second book of Euclid and his 
unpaid bill at the buttery hatch. In age, the 
lady was younger than the gentleman; but in 
feelings, in knowledge of the affairs of love, in 
intrigue, he was immeasurably her junior. It 
was necessary to her to have some man at her 
feet. It was the one customary excitement of 
her life. She delighted in the exercise of pow- 
er which this gave her; it was now nearly the 
only food for her ambition. She would boast 
to her sister that she could make a fool of any 
man; and the sister, as little imbued with 
feminine delicacy as herself, good-naturediy 
thought it but fair that such amusement should 
be afforded to a poor invalid who was debarred 
from the ordinary pleasures of life. 

Mr. Slope was madly in love, but hardly 
knew it. The Signora spitted him, as a boy 
does a cockchafer on a cork, that she might 
enjoy the energetic agony of his gyrations, 
And she knew very well what she was doing. 

Mr. Slope having added to his person all 
such adornments as are possible to a clergyman 
making @ morning visit—such as a clean neck. 
tie, clean handkerchief, new gloves, and a soup 
con of not unnecessary scent—called about 
three o’clock at the Doctor’s door. At about 
this hour, the Signora was almost always alone 
in the bacx drawing-room. The mother had 
not come down. The Doctor was out, or in his 
room. Bertie was out, and Charlotte at any 
rate left the room if any one called whose ob- 


her idea of being charitable and sisterly. 


Mr. Slope, as was his custom, asked for Mr. 
Stanhope, and was told, as was the servant’s 
custom, that the Signora was in the drawing- 
room. Up stairs he accordingly went. He 
found her, as he always did, lying on her sofa, 
with a French volume before her, and a beauti- 
ful little inlaid writing-case open on her table. 
At the moment of his entrance, she was in the 
act of writing. 

“ Ah, my friend,” said she, putting out her 
left hand to him across her desk, “I did not ex- 
pect you to-day, and was this very instant wri- 
ting to you ”—— 

Mr. Slope, taking the soft, fair, delicate hand 
in his—and very soft, and fair, and delicate, it 
was—bowed over it his huge red head, and 
kissed it. It was a sight to see, a deed to re- 
cord, if the author could fitly do it—a pictare 
to be put on canvas. Mr. Slope was big, awk- 
ward, cumbrous, and, having his heart in his 
pursuit, was ill at ease. The lady was fair, as 
we have said, and delicate ; everything about 
her was fine and refined; her hand in hislook- 
ed like a rose among carrots, and when he kiss- 
ed it, he looked as a cow might do on finding 
such a flower among her food. She was grace- 
ful as a couchant goddess, and, moreover, as 
self-possessed as Venus must have been when 
courting Adoxis. 

Qh, that cuch grace and such beauty should 
have condescended to waste itself on such & 
parsuit ! 


pointment of a life is its Nemesis. Who was 
ever successful in true love? Success in love 
argues that the love is false. True love is al- 
ways deapondent or tragical. Junius loved, 
Haidee loved, Dido loved; and what came of it? 
Troilus loved, and ceased to be a man.” 

“Troilus loved, and was fooled,” said the 
more manly chaplain. “A man may love, 
and yet not be a Troilus. All women are not 
Cressidas.” 

“No, all women are not Cressidas. The 
falsehood is not always on the woman’s side. 
Imogen was true, but how was she rewarded ? 
Her lord believed her to be the paramour of the 
first who came near her in his absence. Des- 
demons was true, and was smothered. Ophe- 
lia was true, and went mad. There is no hap- 
piness in love, except at the end of an English 
novel, But in wealth, money, houses, lands, 
goods, and chattels, in the good things of this 
world—yes, in them there is something tangi- 
ble, something that can be retained and en- 
joyed.” 

“Oh! no,” said Mr. Slope, feeling bound to 
enter some protest against so very unorthodox 
a doctrine ;” this world’s wealth will make no 
one happy.” 

“And what will make you happy—you— 
you?” said she, raising herself up, and speak- 
ing to him with energy across the table. “ From 
what source do you look for happiness? Do 
not say that you look for none. I shall not be- 
lieve you. It is a search in which every human 
being spends an existence.” 

“ And the search is always in vain,” said Mr. 
Slope. ‘‘ We look for happiness on earth, while 
we ought to be content to hope for it in 
heaven.” 

“ Pshaw! you preach a doctrine which you 
know you don’t believe. It is the way with 
you all. If you know that there is no earthly 
happiness, why do you long to be a bishop ora 
dean? Why do you want lands and income?” 

“T have the natural ambition of a man,” 
said he. 

“ Of course you have, and the nataral pas- 

sione, and therefore I say that you don’t be- 
lieve the doctrine you preach. St. Paul was 
an enthusiast. He believed so that his ambition 
and passions did not war against his creed. 
So does the eastern fanatic, who pasees half his 
life erect upon a pillar. As for me, I will be. 
lieve in no belief that does not make itself 
manifest by outward signs. I will think no 
preaching sincere that is not recommended by 
the practice of the preacher.” 
Mr. Slope was startled and horrified, but he 
felt that he eould not answer. How could he 
stand up and preach the lessons of his Master, 
being then as he was on the Devii’s business? 
He was a true believer, otherwise this would have 
been nothing to him. Hehad audacity for most 
things, but he had not audacity to make a play- 
thing ofthe Lord’s Word. All this the Signora 
understood, and felt much interest as she saw 
her cockchafer whirl round upon her pin. 


“Your wit delights.in such arguments,” 

said he, “ but your heart and your reason do 
not go along with them! ” : 
“My heart!” said she. “ You quite mis- 
take the principles of my composition, if you 
imagine that there is such a thing about me.” 
After all, there was very little that was false 
in anything the Signora ssid. If Mr. Slope al- 
lowed himself to be deceived, it was his own 
fault. Nothing could have been more open 
than her declarations about herself. 


The little writing table with her desk was 
still standing before her, a barrier, as it were, 
against the enemy. She was sitting as nearly 
upright as she ever did, and he had brought a 
chair close to the sofa, so that there was only 
the corner of the table between him and her. 
It so happened that, as she spoke, her hand lay 
upon the table; and as Mr. Slope answered 
her, he put his hand upon hers. 

“No heart!” said he. “That is a heavy 
charge which 7 bring against yourself, and 
one of which I cannot find you guilty ””—— 

She withdrew her hand, not quickly and an- 
grily, as though insulted by his touch, but gen- 
tly and slowly. 

“ You are in no condition to give @ verdict 
on the matter,” said abe, “as you have not 
tried me. No; don’t say that you intend do- 


ing 80, for you have no intention of the kind; 





“T was in the act of writing to you,” said 
she, “ but now my scrawl may go into the bas- 


nor, indeed, have I, either. As for you, you will 
take your vows where they will result in some- 








in its tone, “is that cruelty?” 

“ How can I love another, while my heart is 
entirely your own? ” 

“Tf that were cruelty, Mr. Slope, what might 
you say of me, if I were to declare that I re- 
turned your passion? What would you think, 
if I bound you even by a lover’s oath to do daily 
penance at this couch of mine? What can I 
give in return for a man’s love? Ah! dear 
friend, you have not realized the conditions of 
my fate.” 

Mr. Slope was not on his knees all this time. 
After his declaration of love, he had risen from 
them as quickly as he thought consistent with 
the new position which he now filled, and, as 
he stood, was leaning on the back of his chair. 
This outburst of tenderness on the Signora’s 
part quite overcame him, and made him feel 
for the moment that he could sacrifice every- 
thing to be assured of the love of the beautiful 
creature before him, maimed, lame, and already 
married, as she was. 

“ And can I not sympathize with your lot?” 
said he, now seating himself on her sofa, and 
pushing away the table with his foot. 

“ Sympathy is so near to pity,” said she. “If 
you pity me, cripple as I am, I shall spurn you 
from me! ” 

“ Oh, Madeline, I will only love you!” And 
again he caught her hand, and devoured it 
with ki:ses. Now she did not draw it from 
him, but sat there as he kissed it, looking at 
him with her great eyes, just as a great spider 
would look at a great fly that was quite secure- 
ly caught. 

“ Suppose Signor Neroni were to come to 
Barchester,” ssid she, “ would you make his 
acqoaintance '” 

‘Signor Neroni! ” said he. 

“Would you introduce him to the bishop, 
and Mrs. Proudie, and the young ladies? ” said 
she, again having recourse to that horrid 
quizzing voice which Mr. Slope so particularly 
hated. 
‘ “Why do you ask such a question? ” said 
e. 
“Because it is necessary that you should 
know that there isa Signor Neroni. I think 
you had forgotten it.” 
“If I thought that you retained for that 
wretch one particle of the love of which he 
was never worthy, I would die before I would 
distract you by telling you what I feel. No! 
were your husband the master of your heart, I 
might perhaps love you, but you should never 
know it.” 
“ My heart again! how you talk. And you 
consider, then, that if a husband be nct master 
of his wife’s heart, he has no right to her feal- 
ty; if a wife ceases to love, she may cease to 
be true. Is that your doctrine on this matter, 
as 8 minister of the church?” 
Mr. Slope tried hard within himself to cast off 
the pollution with which he felt that he was de. 
filing his soul. He strove to tear himself away 
from the noxious syren that had bewitched him, 
but he could not do it. He could not be again 
heart free. He had looked for rapturous joy in 
loving this lovely creature, and he already found 
that he met with little but disappoiatment and 
self rebuke. He had come across the fruit of 
the Dead Sea—so sweet and delicious to the 
eye, 80 bitter and nauseous to the taste. He 
had put the apple to his mouth, and it had 
turned to ashes between his teeth. Yet he 
could not tear himself away. He knew, he 
could not but know, that she jeered at him, rid- 
iculed his love, and insulted the weakness of 
his religion. But she half permitted his adora- 
tion, and that helf permission added such fuel 
to his fire, that all the fountain of his picty 
could not quench it. He —_ to feel savage, 
irritated, and revengeful. He meditated some 
severity of speech, some taunt that should cut 
her, as her taunts cut hi. He reflected, as 
he stood there for a moment silent before her, 
that if he desired to quell her proud spirit, he 
should do so by being prouder even than her- 
self ; that if he wished to have her at his feet, a 
suppliant for his love, it behooved him to con- 
quer her by indifference. All this passed 
through his mind. As far as dead knowledge 
went, he knew, or thought he knew, how 8 woman 
should be tamed ; but when he essayed to bring 
his tactics to bear, he failed like a child. What 
nce has dead knowledge with experience, in 
- of the transactions between man and man? 
at 





ty of his pardon beyond the band that was of- 
fered to him. She managed, however, to check 
his ardor. For one so easily allured as this 
poor chaplain, her hand was surely enough. 
“Oh! Madeline!” said he, “tell me that 
you you love me—do you—do you love me?” 
“Hush!” gaidshe. “ There is my mother’s 
step. Our ¢ete-atete has been of monstrous 
length. Now you had better go; but we shall 
soon see you again, shall we not?” 
Mr. Slope promised that he would call again 
on the following day. 
* And Mr. Slope,” she continued, “ pray an- 
swer my note. You have it in your hand, 
though I declare, during these two honrs, you 
have not been gracious enough to read it. It 
is about the Sabbath-school and the children. 
You know how anxious I am to have them 
here. I have been learning the catechism my- 
self, on purpore. You must manage it for me 
next week. I will teach them, at any rate, to 
submit themselves to their spiritual pastors and 
masters.” 
Mr. Slope eaid but little on the subject of 
Sabbath-schools, but he made his adieu, and 
betook himself home with a sad heart, troubled 
mind, and uneasy conscience. 


Mvustc.— Had I children, my utmost en- 
deavors should be to brecd them musicians. 
Considering I have no ear, nor even thought of 
music, the preference ceems odd, and yet it is 
embraced on frequent reflection. In short, 
madam, my aim would be to make them happy. 
I think it the most probable methcd. It isa 
resource which will last their lives, unless they 
grow deaf; it depends upon themselves, not on 
others; always amuses and soothes, if not con- 
soles; and of all fashionable pleasures, it is the 
cheapest. It is capable of fame, without the 
danger of criticism ; it is susceptible of enthu- 
siasm, without being priest-ridden ; and, unlike 
other mortal passions, it is sure of being grati- 
fied in heaven.— Horace Walpole. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry. possessing 
an independent fortune of £100,000 a year, a 
peeress in her own right, and beneficiary of 
great many other very good and very pleasant 
things, seems inclined to look upon her estates 
a3 principalities, and her colliers and peasants 
as subjects. At Garron Tower, says a late Eng- 
lish pap«r, she arrived “ punctual as the Queen, 
in a Cleopatra’s barge species of chariot, in 
which reclined Lady Antrim, the Marchioness 
driving. Lady Londonderry was attired in 2 
cloth of gold mantle, embroidered like an altar 
cloth ; Lady Antrim, the yonngest dowager in 
the peerage, in a piquant Parisian costume, 
even more startling and delightful.” Ona 
“ raised dais,” addresses from the tenantry were 
received, and a written answer was read “ with 
a perfection and elocution which reminded us 
af Queen Victoria when opening Parliament.” 


How Presipent Bocnwanan RECEIVES THE 
Lapies.—A Washington correspondent of the 
South says: 

“ Mr. Buchanan still continues to have hosts 
of lady visiters, and scarcely a pretty woman 
comes to Washington, but she must see the 
bachelor President. His manners towards his 
fair visiters show that he is no ‘lady’s man;’ 
his graceful commonplace seems to fail him 
with them; and I have eeen him evidently 
sorely taxed to find a few words to say to the 
fair dames who will find their way to his recep- 
tion room. He is said to have been compelled 
to have recourse to two stereotyped phrases, 
which he invariably addresses by turn to the 
‘adies, as he runs the gauntlet of them at re- 
ception hours. They are these— Madam, is 
this your first visit to Washington?’ A pause, 
and then, ‘Madam, I would advise you to visit 
the Smithsonian Institute.’ After which, the 
lady is expected to vamose.” 


Mr. Robert I. Church, of Industry, recently 
had a severe encounter with a bear, in the vicin- 
ity of Moosehead Lake. Mr. Church was on 
his way home from the woods, where he had 
been engaged in logging operations, and dis- 
covering a moose, he discharged his gun at 
him, when he was suddenly confronted by. a 
large bear, who instantly sprang upon him 
with his mouth wide open. He had not a mo- 





oe chance between man and wom- 


an? + Slope loved furiously, insanely, and 


has sold, by tens of thousands, a hastily-written 
book, giving information about the people and 
the seat of war. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, a well- 
meaning woman, who thought she had a mis- 
sion to convert the Hirdoos, and, three years 
ago, published two volumes, called “ Life on 
the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana,” which 
had no very great sale, has reissued it as “ Six 
Years in Delhi,” and the mere name sells it off 
in thousands—so absorbing is the one prevail- 
ing subject. 

In the absence of book writing, it might be 
expected that American authors would, more 
largely than heretofore, throw themselves into 
the Magazines. But with the exception of 
Harper's, which is attractive by illustrated arti- 
cles, and the Knickerbocker, which exhibits so 
largely the general character of L. G. Clark, its 
editor, the Magazines have rather declined. Of 
late, Putnam’s, compelled to yield to the pres- 
sure of the times, has been devoured by Emer- 
son’s Magazine, which, like Pharaoh’s lean kine 
swallowing up the fatted, has destroyed it, with- 
out bettering itself. The Philadelphia Maga- 
zines cannot be said to have improved, and, in- 
deed, are generally accepted as media for la- 
dies’ fashions, rather than for any distinctive 
literary character. 

About this time, according to the public an- 
nouncement, we have been led to expect the 
first number of the magazine upon which 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, have en- 
gaged not only American but also English 
authors of repute. With such a strong array 
of paid contributors as it announced, this mag- 
azine ought to take the lead among American 
pericdicals. We should have been better pleased, 
had it wholly relied upon the large amount of 
available and undoubted talent which this 
courtry now possesses. But, provided it do 
nét build up a party-wall of Abolition, for the 
express purpose of running its head againat, 
we see no reason to anticipate that, properly 
and impartialy conducted, this Boston maga- 
zine can or will be a failure. We await the 
first number with considerable expectancy. 

Two good things, this dulness in the book 
trade is likely to effect. Authors, instead of 
writing, as horses are made to run, against 
time, will have more time for research, and 
thought, and concentration. Writing too fast 
has been one of the literary evils of late years, 
caused by a great demand for popular books. 
For, though we have more newapapers than 
any other country in the world, it also happens 
that we read more books. ‘Two or three years 
ago, there was competition among publishers 
as to which, within the season, should produce 
the greatest number of books, by popular au- 
thors. That competition is ended, ard authors 
have leisure, which it is to be hoped they will 
improve, to think a little more than that they 
were able to do. 


The Columbia (S.C ) Times tius records one 
of the melancholy results of sending young 
men North to be educated. It is asad case, 


truly : 

TN highly-respectable and wealthy planter 
in an adjoining district sent one of his sons, 
an intelligent youth, to a Northern school, to 
be educated. After remaining some years, he 
took a religious turn, studied divinity, and was 
admitted to orders in the Episcopal church. 
At his father’s death, which took place some 
time after, 80 thoroughly had the young man’s 
mind been fascinated by his Northern precep- 
tors and aseociates, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he cculd be prevented from manumit- 
ting his negroes that fell to him from his fa- 
ther’a estate. He now resides altogether at 
the North, alienated from the society, if not the 
affections, of every member of his family. Na- 
merous instances have occurred, showing the 
danger of sending Southern youths to be edu- 
cated at Northern schools.” 


A worthy clergyman of New York, following 
the practice of his ministerial brethren, recent- 
ly preached a very earnest discouree on the 
hard times, enforcing the daty of retrenchment 
and economy. Immediately after charch, the 
congregation took him at his word by holding 
a meeting, at which his salary was cut down 
from $1,000 to $600. 


Mrs. Eliza Claytor, of Lynchburg, Va., has 





t fi flection, nor time to use his piece, 
j it as loaded, but his presence of mind 


given $1,000 to aid in completing the buildings 
of the Lynchburg College. 
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p@e~ Subscribers will watch for their bills, 
which are now going out in every number. 





aq If any of our Agents desire lists of sub- 
scribers at their post offices, let them inform us. 





sae Do not put off the work of getting new 
subscribers. It is better for them to begin 
with the session of Congress. 





LABOR—POVERTY—THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The condition of the poorer classes i= ou: 
large cities is the sbj-e+ ur Continual comment 
= she newspapers. Thousand of working peo- 
ple have been thrown out of employment ; 
prices of provisions, owing to a depreciated 
currency, have not fallen much ; winter is rap- 
idly approaching; bread, fuel, and shelter, muat 
be had. What is to be done? 

Unfortunately, in seasons of general distress, 
the thriftless, the idle, the vicious, are most 
clamorous for relief. They are poor, not from 
necessity, but from bad habits. They are not 
ashamed to beg, or to steal, and they prefer 
either to honest toil, They haunt the city, be- 
cause in its mumerous excitements they can 
gratify their depraved appetites. The calamity 
that has lately overtaken the country has em- 
boldened them to issue from their dens of in 
famy, and to threaten society with robbery and 
anarchy. “Bread or Blood,” is their motto. 
They have a right to bread, they say, and bread 
they will have. And the Mayor of New York, 
in true Jacobinical style, calls upon the Cor- 
poration to satisfy their demands, by underia- 
king expensive public improvements. He 
would have the city a kind of Government 
workshop, and all sorts of idlers and vagabonds 
taken into its pay. The honest and provident 
are to be taxed for extravagant and unneces- 
sary works, and the thriftless and disorderly 
are to be taught to look to Government for sub- 
sistence, and to be used as convenient tools by 
demagogues for the accomplishment of selfish 
purposes. 

We do not believe that the noisy meetings 
in our Eastern cities, pretending to be com- 
posed of working men, represent the real work- 
ing classes, or those who have for a time lost 
employment. Their style of proceedings and 
spirit have a flavor of communism abofft them ; 
they suggest a foreign origin. Their leaders 
seem more intent on propagating anarchical 
ideas, than obtaining solid relief for the desti- 
tute. The honest toilers will not be hood- 
winked and befooled by these scoundrels, who 
deserve nothing but the House of Correction 
or the Jail. : 

But, that more than usual attention must be 
devoted to the wants of the poor and the un- 
employed, nobody doubts. There need be no 
suffering among the deserving, if proper meas- 
ures be taken. There is enough for all, and to 
spare. Clerks who have lost their places, 
should remember that there is an ample field 
in the West for brains, thews, and muscles. 
Why waste substance, heart, and hope, looking 
out for something to do in the crowded city? 
Labor commands full reward in the West, and 
the necessaries of life are cheap. Let the able- 
bodied who can go, leave the cities, and there 
will be a better chance for the poor, who are 
obliged to remain. 

While employers are economizing, let them 
see whether*they cannot afford more work to 
the poor, by retrenching in other ways. Let 
them dispense with luxuries, but labor is the 
last item they should cut off. 

Let associations be got up for the purpose 
of buying provisions directly from the farmer, 
avoiding the taxes of the middle men, and fur- 
nishing the poor with necessaries at cost prices. 

That these things will be done, and other be- 
nevolent provisions be made to relieve want 
during the coming winter, we have no doubt; 
but there is a policy yet to be adopted whose 
effects will be far more general and enduring— 
the policy of granting to exch head of a house- 
hold, or landless man, a portion of the public 
domain, on the sole condition that he settle 
upon and cultivate it. 

Why defer any longer this great measure, so 

important to the interests of Labor? Many 
of our most eminent public men have declared 
themselves in favor of it. More than once, it 
has received the sanction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Republican Party generally, 
and a majority of the Democratic, are commit- 
ted to its support. What is to hinder its final 
adoption by the next Congress? The time is 
propitious. The country is disgusted with the 
continual spoliation of the Public Domain by 
Railroad Corporations and Speculators. No 
combination of parties can be effected to dis- 
tribute it among the States. The Homestead 
policy is equitable and humane. It recognises 
the rights of Labor, and provides for it a field 
where it may create capital. It offers an equal 
chance to the poor of all the States, and in fact 
opens the only way in which the old States can 
derive from the public domain equal advan- 
tages with the new. It will secure to all our 
large cities a safety-drain—a means for draw- 
ing off their excess of labor—and thus contrib- 
ute to the sobriety, order, and elevation, of the 
laboring classes left behind. It will tend to 
enlarge our grain granaries, to widen the agri- 
cultural basis of the country, and, by cheapen- 
ing provisione, and increasing the demand for 
manufactured products, multiply the manufac- 
tures of the seaboard States. And this is the 
time to establish this great measure of policy 
and justice ; now, when our working classes are 
calling for employment, and our cities are 
glutted with Labor. Let Congress open to them 
the Public Domain, hold out to them the honor 
of becoming owners of the soil, independent 
cultivators; and then, let State or Municipal 
Governments, or Emigrant Aid Associations, 
aid such of them as might need help, in procu- 
ring implements of husbandry and the means 
of reaching their new homes. Much better 
this than begging, stealing, or listening to in- 
cendiary harangues! Much better this, than 
converting cities into eleemosynary establish- 
ments, and training full-grown men to eat the 
bread of dependence, and do the dirty work of 
demagogues, 

Let us have a Homestead Law, wisely-con- 
stituted Emigrant Aid Societies, a Gold and 
Silver Currency, and Lator will never lack for 
bread in this conntry. 





BIENNIAL LEGISLATURES. 


Among other innovations introduced by Con- 
stitution mongers is that of biennial Legiala- 
tures. Ohio adopted this notable device of pet- 
ty economy for a little while, but her People at 
the late election had the good sense to adopt an 
amendment of their Constitution restoring an- 
wal Legislatures. Lately, the Legislature of Ten- 

ressee, where this biennial rule prevails, found 


i necessary to elect a United States Senator to 
succeed John Bell, whose term will not expire 
till March, 1859. The State may be entirely 
revolutionized in politics by that time, so as to 
be in direct opposition to the Senator chosen 
eighteen months in advance to represent her. 
The exigencies of the political system cannot 
always be provided for by biennial legislation. 
In a representative Democracy, the People ought 
to have an opportunity every year to pronounce 


will. 


ME2GP Since the foregoing was written, we 


OFFICIAL VOTE OF OHIO. 


The following is an aggregate statement «f 
the votes cast for Governor in the State of Ohio 
at the late election : 


Salmon P.Chase - - ~-_ - 160,568 
Henry B. Payne - = «+ + 169,065 
Philadelphus Van Trump- - ~- 9,263 
Peter Van Trump - -- x ‘ 823 
T. B. McCormick - ee 185 
Philadelphus_ - : . : : 142 
Scattering: - + - - °* 109 
Totalvote- - ‘- - «+  - 830,184 
Governor Chase’s plurality - - 1,503 

The friends of Mr. Chase have reason to be 


proud of this vietory. Two years ago, they 
eould hardly seoure his nomination; this year, 
he could not escape it. Two years ago, his en- 
emies, said that the ticket carried him ; this 
year, it is admitted that he carried the ticket. 
The aggregate vote is unusually large for a 
State election, coming first after a Presidential 
election, being, in round numbers, 330,000 to 
386,000. The aggregate vote of 1855 was 
302,000. Mr. Chase lacked then 9,072 of a ma- 
jority over all—this year, he lacks 8,998. Fre- 
mont, last fall, fell short 11,533. The Fillmore 
vote, which in 1855 was 24,000, and last fall 
28,000, has gone down this year to 10,000, the 
majority of the Fillmore men having gone over 
to Payne, the Democratic candidate. The in- 
crease in Chase’s vote of 14,000, since 1855, is 
owing chiefly to the accession of naturalized 
citizens and a considerable portion of Old 
Whigs, whose prejudices have been disarmed 
by the wisdom of his Administration. 

It ig gratifying to reflect that this great suc- 
coos bee boon wor P 
cealed or mystified his opinions on the question 
of Slavery, who stands fairly and squarely on 
the Republican platform, and represents, not a 
conglomeration of contradictory elements, but a 
well-defined Party, acting from clearly-defired 


principles. 





NOT EXACTLY TRUE. 


The Ohio State Journal takes strong excep- 
tions to the following remarks of Mr. Banks, 
quoted from his late speech in Faneuil Hall. 
Speaking of the heavy expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government for the last three years, he 
said: 

“ Now, this expenditure, in a time of peace, 
is wholly unwarranted, and it proceeds from 
one cause, and one cause alone. In these three 
years, when the expenditures have ranged from 
sixty-five to seventy-five millions of dollars an- 
nually, the country has been rent with dissen- 
sions on the slave question; and when & man, 
in Con or out of Congress, stakes his in- 
Seddal ery political existence upon an affirma- 
tive or negative vote on the question of Slavery, 
he has no power to make an issue with the 
General Administration upon a question of ex- 
penditure or economy.” 

The Journal thinks this a poor apology for 
the consent, to use no harsher word, of some 
Republican members of Congress to extravagant 
appropriations for Federal expenditures. Does 
Mr. Banks mean to say that no member of Con- 
gress can act efficiently, in matters of general 
legislation, who takes a positive position on the 
question of Slavery? That decided action for 
or against Slavery divests a man of all power 
in the maintenance of a rigidly economical pol. 
icy by the Federal Government? If this be 
true, the necessary condition to general efficien- 
cy as a legislator, is, habitual non-commital- 
ism in regard to Slavery. The most skilful 
trimmer and dodger on this question will be the 
wisest and most economical legislator. What- 
ever Mr. Banks may have meant, his remarks 
are liable to great misapprehensions. 

We may admit that the agitation of the Sla- 
very Question in Congress has so engrossed the 
feelings both of representatives and people, as 
to have diverted their attention to a considerable 
extent from the financial conduct of the Gov- 
ernment; but it is not true that the fact of a 
member being decidedly A®ti-Slavery or Pro- 
Slavery incapacitates him for efficient action in 
regard to financial abuses, Gcorge W. Jones 
never hesitates to give an affirmative Pro-Slavery 
vote, and he is considered justly one of the strict- 
est and most influential economists of the House. 
Joshua R. Giddings is himself a perpetual neg- 
ative on every Slavery proposition, and yet, his 
well-known just and economical views on all 
questions coming before him as a member, or 
the chairman of the Committee of Claims, have 
always the greatest weight with the House. If 
Mr. Penson, of the Naval Committee, or Mr. 
Campbell, of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
did not choose to make an issue with the Ad- 
ministration on questions of expenditures, it 
was not because their Anti-Slavery position had 
stripped them of power to do so, but because 
their principles did not lead them to raise such 
issues. If we turn to the Senate, no Senator, 
when liberal expenditures for great enterprises 
are proposed, is more sought for as a coadjator, 
by their Democratic supporters, than William H. 
Seward; and, few Senators exerted more influ- 
ence than Salmon P. Chase, when a member of 
that body, against extravagant expenditures, 
Their positive position on the Question of Sla- 
very, 80 far from impairing, enhanced their 
power. 

No legislator will lose influence by frankness, 
boldness, decision, and consistency. Let him 
be true to his convictions, and, though he may 
offend, he will command respect for his courage, 
and confidence in his sincerity—while the trim- 
mer and mere manager will be sure to excite 
distrust, if not contempt. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


New England has now completed her elec- 
tions, and presents a united front against the 
Administration. The official returns in Mas- 
sachusetts show these results in 330 towns: 
Banks, 60,978; Gardner, 37,716; Beach, 
30,929. The Senate stands—Republicans, 32 ; 
Independents, 4; Buchanan men, 4; and the 
House—Republicans, 164; Independents, 35; 
Buchanan men, 41. 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, are Repub- 
lican. 
New Jersey has gone for Buchanan, of 
course. f 
New York has disappointed some Republi- 
cans. The Tribune and Post concede a Bu- 
chanan majority in the State of about 10,000. 
The city went dead against the Republicans— 
its rowdy population and Red Republicans, 
whose condition from time to time is bewailed 
by the National Democrats of the South as so 
much inferior to that of slaves, voting en masse 
for National Democracy. It is doubtful what 
Party will have the majority in the Legislature. 
The Zribune says that 100,000 Republicans 
staid at home, and the Herald exults that the 
80,000 plurality Republican vote has been blot- 
ted out. By the way, the plurality of Governor 
King was only sixty-eight thousand—but had 
the Democrats and Know Nothings been com- 
bined, he would have been in a minority of 
61,000. It is easy to see how the Republican 
plurality may have been cancelled by combi- 
nations of the Buchanan men and the Know 
Nothings. 

But, we do not desire to excuse the short- 
comings of the New York Republicans. We 
cannot see how they have benefitted themselves 


terest in the election. 

New Mexico has been holding an election, 
and the “ National,” that is, the Pro-Slavery 
Democracy has carried the day. A correspond- 
ent of the Richmond Enquirer says : 





bere learned that_Ohio atill clings to the folly. 


“T send the Banta Fe Gazette, published in 


or the Cause of Freedom by taking so little in- 
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of the success of the Democratié party in that 
Territory. Judge Davenport, one of the asso- 
ciate justices of said Territory, tried his hard- 
est to defeat Otero, the Buchanan nominee for 
The people cf New Mexico gene- 
rally are clamorous for his removal. I would 
be glad if it could be done. It is not an office 
of much duty, but is of an important character. 
The matter wears weight when it is known 
that Senor Oiero, whom I know to be an esti- 
mable gentleman, is in favor of Slavery for 
New Mexico. Davenport, Baird, and others, 
are againat it; and this is the commencement 
of the question. New Mexico is bound to be 
a slave State.” ' 
And to make sure of it, Mr. Buchanan must 
remove Judge Davenport and other func- 
tionaries, because they are in favor of making 
it a free State, and fill their places with Slavery 
men. The Slave Power has a clear conception 
of the duties of a President, and Mr, Buchanan 
is presumed to know his duty, © 





OREGON, 


The Constitutional Convention of Oregon has 
done its work, and the Constitution was to be 
submitted to the People on the 9th of this month. 
Its authors, no doubt, fancied that they were 
constructing a perfect model, but their wisdom 
seems to be of the penny-wise sort. One might 
suppose their only idea of statesmanship is, 
saving money. The offices of Governor and 
Superintendant of Public Instruction are united, 
and the one incumbent is to receive fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. The Secretary of State is 
also to be Auditor, and will receive the same 
salary. The Treasurer’s compensation is eight 


hundr ltLaf thia omall ccomemay-will 
vermat the offices will be sought after by the 


stupid and unenterprising, who can get nothing 
else to do, or by the wealthy, who have an in- 
come independent of the salaries. Few intelli 
gent and energetic tradesmen or farmers would 
be satisfied with earning $800 a year. What 
is the use of cheapening Government below re- 
spect ? 

We can hardly wonder that a Convention 
that could stoop to this picayune policy, was not 
equal to making Oregon a Free State, It paid 
the People the poor compliment of assuming 
that they cared far more for their six pences than 
their liberties. Unwilling to decide whether 
the Laborer shall own himself or be owned, they 
submit to the People the question, shall Oregon 
be a Free or Slave State? The report is that 
Lane and about two thousand citizens are in 
favor of making it a Slave State. -We should 
not have much objection, if such as he and they 
were to be the slaves. White men on free soil 
who advocate Slavery, deserve just that fate, 
and no better. 


SLAVERY MISSIONARIES AT THE NORTH. 


Perhaps the most zealeus missionary of 
Slavery at the North is the New York Herald. 
The following editorial paragraph from its edi- 
tion of Saturday is one of many of the kind 
that adorn its columns: 

“ Slave Labor and Free.—Here we have tens 
of thousands of workmen thrown out of employ- 
ment in the North, seeking food and finding 
none, and assuaging their wrath in empt 
threats of violence and rapine, and benea 
this outward ebullition we know that there 
must be vast numbers of families actually in 
want of bread. Inthe South, on the contrary, 
there is no lack of the necessaries of life, no 
starvation, no perceptible want; the laborers 
under the slave system are as well off this win- 
ter as they were last. In contrasts between 
the relative merits of the two systems, this fea- 
ture should not be forgotten.” 

The condition of theslavesis commended tothe 
white working men, as far superior to theirs. The 
fair inference is, that the Herald is in favor of 
introducing the slave system in New York. 
Whether the subjects of it should be white or 
black, it does not explicitly state. We suppose, 
as it is a distinguished friend of the white work- 
ing men, it would oppose the introduction of 
black slaves, for, if all the work is to be done 
by them, what will me of the whites¥® It 
means, then, to insinuate in the most inoffensive 
way, 80 as not to alarm the prejudices of the 
New York laboring men, that it would be much 
better for them to have masters to take care of 
them, like Southern planters, than to be expos- 
ed, in seasons of distress, to want and hunger. 
See the slave, how comfortable he is—plenty to 
eat, drink, and wear, a cabin to shelter him, an 
owner to relieve him of all avxiety! How can 
you, workingmen of the North, help envying his 
condition? You ask in vain employment from 
the State—why not ask the State to provide you 
masters—to establish the slave system as an 


asylum for yéu? The time will come, said the 


Richmond (Va.) Examiner, some months since, 
when the poor white men of the North will cry 
out for the beneficent guardianship of Slavery. 
The New York Herald appears to be of the 
same opinion: if not, what does it mean by dis- 
seminating these insidious doctrines of Slavery 
among the working classes, with whom it is a 
favorite? What does it mean by its habitual 
disparagement of free labor and free-labor in- 
stitutions? If the Herald hold that Slavery is 
the best condition of the working people, let it 
say so openly, and eee how many converts it 
can make among its Red Republican friends in 
New York—see how many of Mayor Wood’s 
dependents it can induce to take the yoke. 

Meantime, we submit a few considerations to 
those Southern presses which find in the tem- 
porary distress of a portion of the poorer popu- 
lation of the North a conclusive argument in 
favor of the superiority of the slave system. 
There are some three and a half million slave 
working people in the South ; about seven mil- 
lion free working people in the free States. 
The former are reduced to the lowest point of 
poverty all the time: that is their normal con- 
dition. They are all paupers, and their pan- 
perism is organized into a system. They are 
fed on coarse food, on economical principles— 
clad scantily, housed poorly—not exposed gen- 
erally to suffering from absolute want. Their 
lot knows no fluctuations, for it is as low as it 
can be, and unchangeably low. It is free from 
ordinary care and anxiety, for they have noth- 
ing to care for, or be anxious about, of a world- 
ly sort. They do not own themselves, or their 
wives, or their children. Their time, their en 
ergies, their earnings, are their masters’. They 
are whipped, or otherwise punished, at the dis- 
cretion of the owner or overseer, and have no 
redress, no matter though the punishment be 
grossly unjust and inhuman. They may be 
sold whenever the master pleases, severed 
rathlessly from parents, wives, or children. 
They are not educated or permitted to educate 


of letters. All the circumstances and motives 
that work for the elevation of human nature, 
and develop its powers for great accomplish- 
ments, are carefully withheld from them, and 
they are kept down forever on the lowest level 
of human existence. 


South. 
In the free States, we find some seven mil. 





New Mezic>. You will find in it an account 


themselves, but retained in perpetual ignorance 


This is the comfortable condition of the 
three million and a half slave-laborers of the 


lions of working people. They own themselves, 
their energies, their time, their earnings. They 
can go and come as they please. In ordinary 
times, they have enough work, plenty of bread, 
meat, and vegetables, excellent clothing, rea- 
sonable shelter, books, newspapers, schooling, 
lectures, amusements, and savings institutions. 
Husband and wife, parent and child, sustain re- 
lations to one another which no legal or illega! 
violence can profane. They cannot be flogged, 
bought, and sold, like beasts. They constitute 
a portion of Society—stand on a level in polit- 


unions for their protection against the oppres- 
sion of capital. Means are abundantly provi- 
ded for their elevation and improvement. No 
preferment is withheld from them by law. Ev- 
ery avenue to wealth, power, distinction, is open 
to them. Thousands upon thousands are con- 
stantly passing from their ranks into the elasses 
of employers and capitalists. 

This is the normal condition of the white 
working People of the free States, who have so 
much reason, the New York Herald assuthes, 
to envy the superior condition of the Slaves of 
the South! 

“Bat, what say you to the distresses the white 
working people are now suffering?” That they 
are limited, both in extent and duration. Some 
thousands of them are thrown out of employ- 
ment in our great cities; but what are the suffer- 
ings of these thousands, compared with the well- 
being of millions of working people throughout 
the country? And their loss of employment is 
but temporary. Suffering will be felt for a few 
months but business will be restored, and the 
demand for labor revive. The occurrence. of 
such @ crisis once in twenty years, prostrating 
employers, and stripping of employment for a 
few months a few thousand working people, is 
a mighty argument in favor of reducing the 
whole mass of working men at once to the cqn- 
dition of Slavery—that is, to a point of degra- 
dation from which they can fall no lower! 





VAN BUREN ON MONEY MATTERS. 


John Van Buren, of New York, recently 
made a speech upon the financial affairs of the 
con Me. Van Rewnw in nth ree 
of the wittiest, one of the best platform orators 
in the country. We fear, however, that he does 
not always confine himself in his speeches to 
facts and arguments. For instance, in his late 
speech he said: ; 

“The Democratic party has been alwaywa 
debt-paying party. The Democratic policy has 
always heen, under both the National and State 
Governments, to reduce expenditures, to pay 
old debts, and to avoid contracting new ones. 
Under Jefferson, the National debt was extin- 
guished. Jackson paid off the National debt. 
Pierce reduced the National debt to such a 
condition, as you will see by his last messaze, 
that there were enough funds in the hands of 
the Government, with the accruing revenue 
this year, to pay every dollar of the public debt 
if it had been due, and all the parties holding it 
at the present time would have received pay- 
ment at par. These three great Democratic 
Presidents—Jefferson, Jackson, and Pierce— 
discharged the National debt of the United 
States. Who ever heard of their political op- 
ponents, by whatever name they may be called, 
discharging a Government debt? The distinc- 
tion is marked between the parties.” . 

The orator went on to argue that the Re- 
publican party is a spendthrift party, and that 
the nation is safe only while the Demoecrats are 
in office. To his alleged facts the Courier and 
Enquirer replies: 

“These statements are so much at variance 
with history, that it may be well to refresh Mr. 
Van Baren’s memory with some references to 
the facts bearing upon the financial periods re- 
ferred to. And first in regard to the broad as- 
sertion that ‘the Democratic party has been al- 
ways a debt-paying party.’ It will not be de- 
nied that the Democratic party has ruled for a 
series of years in Arkansas, Mississippi, Michi- 

an, and Florida. The funded debts of those 

tates, at this moment, amount in round num- 
bers to $13,000,000 principal, and, with accu- 
mulated interest, to over $20,000,000; the tax- 
able property to nearly $400,000,000, viz : 

States. Dedt. Taxables Pop.%857. 

$40,000 25 








Arkansas - - $3,319,000 4,000 
Mississippi - - 7,271,000  228.000000 740,000 
Michigan - + 2.347.000 60 000,000 448000 
Florida, 1838—1840 3,900,000 23,000, 107,000 
Principal _—_- $16 837,000 — $351,000,000 1,589,000 
Accrued interest, 1857 20,000,000 
Total - $36,837,000 


Mr. Van Buren is also referred to the Demo- 
cratic party of Mississippi, to that of Michigan, 
and of Florida. The history of each of these 
States, while under Democratic contrél, proves 
that the Democratic party_is way 8 
“ debt-paying party ”—certainly no oftener 
its opponents. The truth is, that any attempt 
to make party capital out of such statements is 
foolish in the extreme. The Democratic party 
is no more honeat than any other, and is iaclin- 
ed to be as extravagant as it can be and retain 
office. Look at the present Administration. 
Is it an economical one? If it is, the Republi- 
can Administration of 1861-’5 (that is to be, we 
trust) need not fear charges of extravagance. 
It is well for the people to keep a watchful eye 
upon all Administrations. It is only through 
fear of them that the holders of office are kept 
from corruption. And this attempt of Mr. Van 
Buren to make the citizens of New York be- 
lieve the Democratic party is honest, while the 
opposition is invariably dishonest and extrava- 
gant, will deceive none but the ignorant and 
those who wish to be duped. 





REJECTION OF MORE FRAUDULENT RE- 
TURNS. 


Governor Walker has rejected the returns 
from three precincts in McGee county, in Kan- 
sas. We quote from his second proclamation : 

“Since our proclamation of the 19th instant, 
rejecting the so-called election returns from the 
Oxford precinct, in Johnson county, another 
very similar case has been presented for our 
cflicial action. It is that of pretended returns 
from three precincts of McGee county, in this 
Territory, containing an aggregate of more 
than twelve hundred votes. This county is 
located in the extreme southeastern portion of 
Kansas, is constituted from the lands of the 
Cherokee Indians, which are not yet open to 
pre-emption or settlement, and is consequently 
one of the most sparsely-populated counties of 
the Territory, containing less than one hundred 
qualified voters, and giving last June but four- 
teen votes for Delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

“Indeed, all persons actually conversant 
with the number of the popuiation of the coun- 
ty treat with derision the large vote presented 
to have been given there. Our information 
also excludes the idea that there was any in- 
cursion of voters from the neighboring State of 
Missouri, whose people do not seem to have in 
terfered with the recent election. It is, then, 
quite evident that no such vote as is presented 
in these pretended returns was given at the 
late election in this county.” 

Governor Walker not only has proof that 
these votes are nearly all forged, but the re- 
turns are not made up ina legal manner. He 
says: “ Not one of the offices is mentioned for 
which the candidates respectively were intended 
to be designated.” Governor Walker defends 
his action in the following language. How any 
man or pre:s making the least pretensions to 
honesty can censure him for his conduct, we 
cannot imagine : - 

“In rejecting these rs, we do not go be- 
hind the 2 ttn§ ome ga legal or vend re- 
turns were made. Neither in the former in- 
stance, nor in this, have we clai the power 
to judge of the qualifications of voters, and to 
exclude votes deemed to be illegal. What con- 
stitutes a return, is defined by the Territorial 
statutes; and to reject a paper as spurious or 
fictitious, or because, in points of vital impor- 
tance, it deviates from the requisitions of the 
law, and therefore is not a return, in legal par- 
lance, is not going behind the returns, as we 
have been unjustly charged with doing: : 

“If those papers (like those from the Ox 
ford precinct) would increase, by nearly twelve 
hundred, the apparent vote for the candidates 
of our y, although the cffices are not nem 
ed, our obligation is none the less paramount 
to reject them, as we now do, as spurious and 
illegal. An election secured, through our sanc- 
tion, by frauds so monstrous, would be more 
fatal to our party than any defeat, however dis- 
astrous. We deem it our duty to state, that, ac- 
cording to our information, some, if not all the 
candidates, who it was supposed might claim 
sheir election by these fragds, have refused to 
accept any advantage under them. 

‘* These disreputable attempts to 





ical rights with their employers—can form 


j 
destroy the 
elective franchise, and all popular government | 





which is based ae it, and to subject us to the 
reqponsibility of rejecting such paper?, or 
ering ourselves accomplices in the fraud, 

by giving it our endorsement and sanction, will 
we doubt not, the serious reprehension 
honest men of all parties in this Territory, 

ai throughout the Union. The intense and 
erous excitement produced in this Territo- 

ry by these enormous frauds has rendered im- 
perative upon us, in this public official manner, 
to make known our decision in regard to them, 
ing that a just and impartial course of 

on On our part will serve to restore peace 
“pans to an_agitated and distracted 


I 





CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Democratic prints of Washington are ma- 
pes ate ado over the outrages attending the 
municipal election in Baltimore. This is 
well enough in itself, perhaps; but with what 
propriety does Washington cast a stone at Balti- 
pos We could fill columns in quotations from 
Washington journals, describing the outrages 
of mpwdies in this city. The States remarks upon 
thedoings in Baltimore as follows : 

“Every citizen who is proud of his nation, 
and regards honor as the distinguishing char- 
actéristic of manhood, must confess himself 
outraged, not only by the acts of the ruffian 
clubs, but by those acts which, ostensibly taken 
to restrain them, were actually done to give the 
city into their hands. 

“The Governor and the eminent citizens 
whe conferred with him must feel that they 
have been meanly and contemptibly ‘sold.’ If 
any evidence were needed to show the Balti- 
moteans the necggsity of bold action to save the 
city, from utter ruin, they certainly have it 
r 


(200 5 Duy sien vrasutugwoy wut 2. 
governed by Democratic officials, remain the 
prey of street ruffians? The same number of 
the States from which we quote reports a fright- 
ful case of highway robbery on North Capitol 
street, by three rowdies. The able Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune gives a picture of 
Washington street life, calculated to put the 
whole country to the blush. In returning from 
church Sunday evening, the correspondent 
heard the report of small arms in all directions, 
and it is well known that ruffians held undis- 
puted possession of a part of the city. Not long 
since, a colored man, in returning from church, 
was robbed of a three-dollar bill, and shot 
through the cheek. The offenders are often 
mere boys. They are not professed robbers, 
but rowdies. Ifthe Democratic authorities of 
this city cannot put them down, the less that 
they or their organs say of Baltimore the better. 





A NEW PAPER IN VIRGINIA, 


Mr. Thayer’s emigration scheme has resulted 
not ®nly in the settlement of large numbers of 
Northerners in Virginia, but in the establish- 
ment of a free and independent press in the 
Old ‘Dominion. 

We have received the first number of the 
Ceredo Crescent, published at Ceredo, Wayne 
county Virginia, the headquarters of the colo- 
ny. It is a lively and interesting number, and 
promises well. The proprietors of the paper 
say; 

“The Crescent will give due attention to the 
interests of Southern Ohio, Eastern Kentucky, 
and Western Virginia. It will look for a lib- 
eral patronage from the citizens especially of 
Wayne, Catlettsburg, and the valley of the Big 
Sandy, that it may increase in size and merit, 
and consequently in circulation, and thus be- 
come @ creditable representative and advocate 
of all their interests. 

“The columns of this paper are offered to the 
citizens of the above-mentioned places, for com- 
munications on all matters, except politics, that 
concern morals or the public welfare, provided 
that they be written in a suitable manner, and 
in @ spirit of justice and truth. We will not 
place ourselves in opposition and hostility to 
the people amongst whom we intend to make 
our‘#ome and burial place, but will win their 
sympathy and i by proving a valuable 
friend and independent advocate, by daring to 
on our ne eh upon their constitutional 
and without » of emelu- 
mefK2or fear ie.” - a" 

Of the place and region, the Crescent re- 


“Our location, as will be seen by examina- 
tion of geography, is favorable for trade and 
commerce. It will ultimately command the 
trade of the Big Sandy river for some two hun- 
dred miles, and the Twelve Pole for nearly half 
that distance. No other point can compete 
with us in this respect. The valleys of the 
Guygndotte and Kanawha rivers must also 
yield to us their trade through the Virginia 
Central railroad, which can find no point on 
the Dhio more favorable for a terminus. The 
great southern bend in the Ohio river, having 
its point here, also brings near us and makes 
the adjoining counties of Ohio our neighbors 
and customers. 

“Western Virginia has now an untold quan- 
tity of timber lands, a great portion of which is 
yet eovered by the first growth of trees, pro- 
ducing some of the best oak lumber for boat 
and ship-building purposes to be found in any 
section of the country. Poplar, beech, hickory, 
gum-wood, black walnut, and a variety of other 
timber, less valuable perhaps, but with New 
England mechanics it would all find a ready mar 
ket. Ships, carriages, agricultural implements, 
cabinet ware and furniture, and, in fact, every- 
thing that can be manufactured from wood, has 
here the material in inexhaustible abundance.” 

Emigrants can live cheaply in Wayne county. 
Coal sells at two dollars per ton, flour at four 
dollars and a half per barrel, and beef from 
five to six cents per pound. Pig iror can be 
manufactured at sixteen dollars per ton. 


“When the company have their mills in 
operation, so as to produce lumber, dwelling- 
houses can be put up for one-half what they 
would cost in the East. The company has 
purchased and is bringing to this city four first- 
class engines, rated at over seven hundred 
horse power. They will be put in operation as 
soon as possible, and sold to companies or in- 
dividuals on long credits, or leased on the most 
favorable terms. The object of the company 
being to furnish the mechanic shop room and 
motive power at the lowest prices, not looking 
for reiurns for the outlay, only as the city shall 
increase in population.’ 





Tut Torrxa Consirution.— The “Ion” 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun writes as follows : 

“The result of the late election in Kansas 


party have a large and decided majority in the 
erritery. They will not, after this evidence of 
their strength, be well-disposed towards any com- 
promise with the Constitutional Convention upon 
the subject of a State Constitution, and will, as 
is believed, reject any Constitution which the 
Convention may frame and submit, and go back 
to and rely upon their spurious Topeka Consti- 
tution. In this way the Kansas agitation is like- 
ly to be prolonged.” 

This is amusing. If the friends of the Topeka 
Constitution are a large majority of the people 
of Kansas, why have they not a right to adopt 
it if they please? Can Congress force a Con- 
stitution upon the people of a Territory? Can 
a Slavery-upholding minority do it? And, un- 
der sach circumstances, how does the Topeka 
Constitution become “ spurious?” The Free 
State citizens of Kansas are under no obliga- 
tion to * compromise” with the ruffians who 
have heretofore abused them. No doubt the 
Administration would like them to compromise. 
We take it that they will proceed in an orderly 
and constitutional method to prepare for a new 
Constitutional Convention, unless the present 
one reports a document which meets with their 
approbation. 

Earata.—In an article upon the doings of 
the Virginia Synod, last week, the printer made 
us say that the report was adopted by a vote of 
30 to 43.; It should have read, 30 to 3. 


The Wilberforce University in Ohio has fifty 








colored students, and the number is constantly 
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BANKS IN MISSOURI. 


“ Gov. Stewart, of Missouri, has just sent a 
special message to the Legislature, ing the 
adcption of measures to maintain the State 
credit unimpaired. He says the banke in eus- 
pending have yielded to a public necessity, and 
the Legislature, under the circumstances, 
should grant them such relief as the Constitu- 
tion permits and the rights of bill-holders de 
eo. = © ¢ j 

“A bill is now peding before the Legisla- 
ture, which suspends the penalties of a suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks till the first 
of November; 1858—refuses to allow interest on 
the bank notes in the mean time—allows the banks 
to receive, in payment of debts due them, the 
notes of the banks in the State—prohibits the 
commissioners from countersigning farther 
notes than those now held by the banks, and 
extends the time for the payment of all the 
stock in each bank to the first of November, 
1858,” —Eachange, 

So much for “hard money” under Demo- 
cratic rule in Missouri! The Legislature is 
called upon, not only to suspend the penalties 
of suspension, but also to “ refuse to allow in- 
terest upon bank notes in the mean time!” 
Why may not a Legislature as properly declare 
that all private notes and bonds shall be ex- 
empted for a year from paying interest ? 





Tue Tract Sociery.—The Boston Recorder, 
in an article upon the various benevolent so- 
cieties, remarks as follows: 

“The war rages most severely against the 
Tract Society ; and from this it would be in- 
ferred that there is a great demand for Anti- 
Slavery tracts. But this is not the case. Our 
Congregational Board of Publication published 


the late Preminp Tract of Rev. Mr. Thurston, 
Bod two overs, Tecomrendced yy we i 


tee, which are, in their kind, excellent, and 
atronger, as Anti-Slavery tracts, than any one 
would require the Tract Society to publish. 
Yet there has been no great demand for the 
reading of them. The sales have disappointed 
the Board decidedly. And so it would be, if all 
difficulties were cleared away to the Tract So- 
ciety’s publisking all that they are asked to 
publish. In that case, there would be a still 
greater difficulty in finding readers. The truth 
| ig, the interest of readers on this subject is in 
some measure worn out, since it has become 
difficult to present the matter in any new as- 
pect. We see not that any real loss would ac- 
crue, if we were to cease to contend about pub- 
lishing more of these tracts, as long as what we 
do publish are so little read.” 

This is placing the whole matter in dispute 
on low ground, it strikes us. The Tract Socie- 
ty, when about to issue one of its little publica- 
tions upon dancing, Sabbath-breaking, &c., does 
not, we presume, calculate the exact demand 
for it. It is given away gladly ¢o offenders. 
The tracts are issued not for a market, but to 
;rebuke popular sins. If Sabbath-breaking 
| bounds in the land, then tracts to meet the 
; case are poured forth by tens of thousands. 
This is proper; and we suppose the Anti-Sla- 
very contributors of the Society simply ask, 
that while Sabbath-breaking, dancing, profane 
swearing, wine drinking, and tobacco-chewing, 
are condemned in the publications issued at 
the Tract House, the crime of whipping and 
maiming men and women, of separating fami- 
lies, the child from its mother, defrauding great 
‘classes of the Bible, &c., shall not be passed 
by in silence. It is a plain matter, and all the 
sophistry in the world will, we think, fail to 
‘gatisfy the religious community of the free 
| States. In the end, the Tract Society will right 
itself, or go to the wall. 














Tue FravupuLent Vote or Oxrorp. — It 
seems that the persons who were guilty of the 
fraudulent returns from Oxford precinct, in 
Kansas, had little invention, and copied nearly 
fifteen hundred of their list of names from an 
old Directory. Says a Kansas correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Times: 

“On Governor Walker’s return from the pre- 
cinct of Oxford, he halted at Lawrence, and, 
taking out of his portfolio a large roll of paper, 
said to the crowd that he would show them a 
curiosity, if they promised not to destroy it. 
He then unrolled the returns of the precinct of 
Oxford, which contained sixteen hundred and 
one names, all written in the same handwriting, 
and which measured exactly fifty four feet in 
length. All these names, except one hundred 
and twenty, were copied from ‘ Williams’s Cin- 
cinnati Directory ;’ those commencing with 
the same letter following each other as regular- 
ly as they do upon the pages of that book.” 

Yet the Southern “chivalry” storm loudly 
against Governor Walker for not endorsing this 
abridgment of the Cincinnati Dixectory. 





“Ton,” of the Baltinore Swn, records the sub- 
joined prognostications in reference to the next 
Congress : 

“The elections for Representatives in the 
next Congress are now over, with the exception 
of the Louisiana election. The Democratic 
majority, supposing the Louisiana delegation to 
stand as in the last Congress, will not be less 
than sixteen over both the Republicans and 
Americans. On sectional questions the Amer- 
icans elect, all of whom are from Southern 
States, will probably act with the friends of the 
Administration, and upon other questions will 
be in the opposition. If the Democrats unite 
in the caucus for the organization of the House, 
as probably they will do, there will be no difficul- 
ty in the choice of a Speaker and Clerk, both 
selected as friends of the Administration. So 
far, all will go on smoothly.* 

“Tt is not probable that the Kansas question 
will rend the party asunder prior to the organ- 
ization, if at all. 

“When questions shall arise, however, which 
may involve the Walker Administration poli- 
cy—supposing the Administration policy to be 
then well defined, and to be identical in regard 
to any vital point with the acts of Governor 

Walker—such a number of Southern Democratic 
members may secede as to throw the Adminis- 
tration into a minority, or entirely destroy the 
harmony of the Democratic majority. The 
Northern Democrats, fifty-three in number, will 
find great relief from an unknown future by 
following the lead of the Administration, and 
at the same time conforming with the views 
of their constituents. But if the tone of a por- 
tion of the Southern press rightly reflects the 
sentiments of any considerable part of the South, 
a number of the Southern Democratic mem- 
bers will take a decided stand against a course 
of Federal action which has tended, as they 
think, to make Kansas a free State. Nothing 
is more probable than the sppearance-in Con- 
of a Southern organization against the 
Administration.” 

We do not believe that Governor Walker will 
be rejected by the Senate. In case the fire- 
eaters revolt, we presume the Republicans will 
unite with the Northern Democrats to secure 
his appointment. Should matters proceed to 
extremities, the Republican Senators may hold 
the balance of power between the factions. 





TuackERAy.—The correspondent of an ex- 
change, alluding to a lecture delivered by the 
notorious Lola Montez, says : 

“But I did not go. I love women so well 
that I avoid all slanders on their sex, and such 
[ considered her. I never could have drawn @ 
Becky Sharp, for I never could have known 
one. Having discovered the outlines of her 
character, I would sooner have made sketches 
of the Plague, and studies of all loathsome 
leprosies, than have stayed to observe and de 
pict her corruption. Mr. Thackeray, you see, 
preserves the secret of his disinfecting fluid, 
and does not tell us by what moral antiseptic 
he emerges from such company, not the worse 
for having kept it.” 

Perhaps this is a harsh criticism upon the 
novelist, yet the majority of his readers will 
think it just—when his earlier works are under 
consideration. But, like Bulwer, his last novels 
are his best. In “The Newcomes,” we miss 
much of his cold skepticism as regards human 
nature. Let us hope that, in hig forthcoming 
novel, there will be still less of it. 





South Carolina joins Mississippi and Maine 
im celebrating thanksgiving on the 19th inst. 





aS) METRE 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 
General Walker has, it is said, issued an order 
that no person shall recruit men under his au- | 
thority for military service in Nicaragua. But 
he states that he will repair to Nicaragua with 
such emigrants as may desire to become ‘peace- 
ful settlers! We trust that nobody will be de- 
ceived by this statement. The General, fearing 
the intervention of the Government, undoubted: | 
ly prefers to enter Central America under false 
colors. He who believes it is his intention to 
become “a peaceful settler” of Nicaragua, 


must have great faith in the veracity of the fili- 
buster. 


It is now reported that the Cabinet is waiting 
to pronounce upon Governor Walker, of Kansas. 
When his defence arrives, it will be soon enough 
to cashier him. It is clear that the Administra- 
tion fears to take a bold and manly course upon 
the matter. If it supports the Governor, it will 
offend the fire-eaters ; if it reprimands him, the 
Northern Democracy will be dissatisfied; and 
80, the Administration is on the fence. 


The Mormons are evidently determined to re- 
sist the United States troops, but may not de- 
feat them. Should they venture upon the at- 
tempt to crush the feeble United States army, 
in the end the Polygamists would be sure to 
meet with a terrible punishment, unless the Sla- 
very Propagandists should interfere, 


Members of Congress are already arriving in 
Washington, and taking houses for the session, 
which will be a long one. Mr. Sumner is ex- 
pected ina few days, we understand. 


For the National Era. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF BANKS AND BANKING. 





The first institution to which the name of 
bank has been applied, was the Bank of Venice, 
in the twelfth century. It was a Chamber of 
Loans. This was followed by the Table of Exr- 
change at Barcelona, and the Chamber of St. 
George at Genoa, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. These were banks of deposit; 
and supported by buying and selling exchange. 

The necessities of trade compelled the crea- 
tion of the Bank of Amsterdam, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Its profits 
were made by the sale of bullion, coin, and cer- 
tificates of deposit, called bank money. In 
1694, the Bank of England was chartered, and 
is the grand exemplar of all modern banks. 
The capital was £1,200,000 sterling. This 
capital was made up of Government stock, is- 
sued to steckholdera, for a loan of this sum at 
eight per cent. interest, besides an annuity of 
£4,000, and the privilege of acting as a bank- 
ing company for twelve years. As there was 
no coin in the vaults, the Bank issued its own 
notes, payable on demand at the Bank; and 
this was the origin of bank notes. 

In 1796, the amount of circulation was about 
equal to the capital of the Bank, to redeem 
which a large amount.of coin was left on hand. 
The difference between the circulation and the 
coin, was the profit of the Bank. The last in- 
crease of the capital took place on the renewal 
of the charter, in 1781, when it was raised to 
£11,642,000, or fifty-six millions of dollars. 
The whole of this capital is lent to the Govern- 
ment, and so its capital has been ever since 
the Bank commenced business. 

In 1781, the first bank in the United States, 
established in Philadelphia, was formed upon 
the principle of the Bank of England. Robert 
Morris was its chief manager. There was then, 
as now, an anti-bank party; but such was the 
prudence and integrity of the management of 
the “ Bank of North America,” as it was called, 
that its charter was renewed by the State of 
Pennsylvania for fourteen years, on the 17th 
of March, 1786. 

The success of the bank led to the formation 
of the “Massachusetts Bank,” in Boston, in 
1784, with a capital of $1,600,000, and in the 
same year of the “ Bank of New York,” in New 
York, with a capital of $950,000. 

The first “ Bank of the United States ” was 
projected by Alexander Hamliton, and was 
chartered by Congress in 1791. It had a cap- 
ital of ten millions of dollars, one-fifth of which 
was owned by the United States. Its notes 
were received in payment of all public dues, 
and it had the keeping of the public treasure. 
It was opposed by Mr. Jefferson and his party, 
though when rechartered or recreated, in 1816, 
the bill was voted for by his friends, and ap- 
proved by Mr. Madison. Then it was regarded 
as a State necessity, as it may be once again, 
and at no distant day; for then, as now, there 
Wag a suspension of specie payments. The 
suspension of 1815 was followed by a eaturna- 
lia of nen-specie-paying banks, and has beer 
called the jubilee of swindlers. All banks out 
of New England, except the “Bank of Nash- 
ville,” went in for making money plenty. We 
may see 4 like reeult When the panic now upon 
the banks has passed away, and they come to 
understand one another. In those days of de- 
preciation, all sorts of speculations were brisk, 
prices rose, and all went on cheerily ae mar. 
riage bells. It was easy to make money jp 
those days, and banks made enormous div. 
dends to their rich stockholders, at the cost of 
the working classes. The depreciation of pa- 
per on an average amounted to twenty-five per 
-cent., and a return to specie values was the 
breaking of all the bubbles of a specious pros- 
perity. A general bankruptcy was over all the 
land, except New England, where the differ- 
ences of condition was that of Goshen in the 
days of Egyptian darkness. The Bank of the 
United States sustained a fearful run in the 
winter of 1818—19, and was saved, just as the 
New York banks have lately oped to save 
themselves, by ruining their customers. Mr. 
Secretary Crawford, in his report to Congress 
for 1819-’20, says: “ Few instances are on rec- 
ord of sufferings so deep and so extensive as 
those which have overspread the United States.” 
Then the miserable shaving shops of banks 
in the West uttered cries of distress, that they 
were broken down by the Colossus bank of Phil 
adelphia. They were then, as now, managed by 
men who as bank directers traded on the cupidity 
of the public, and had no other capital than the 
brass of their own foreheads ; but the hue and 
ery they raised helped them to throw dust in 
the eyes of the few people who found it hard to 
believe that country squires and rich merchants 
were the cause of all the public calamities. 
One thing was certain—the notes issued to rep: 
resent dollars at this time represented no sort 
of a dollar, and were purchased at a heavy dis- 
count, so far as needed by these capitalists to 
take up their own notes to the Bank; and as 
for the rest, they were good for nothing. As 
New England had not gone into the witchery 
of the dance, #0 they had not now to pay the fid- 
dler. In Kentucky, they had all manner of 
contrivances to stave off the demands of the 
people upon the banks—such as stop laws, re- 
lief laws, and tender laws—laws anything but 
tender to the claims of the honest men swindled 
by “ promises to pay on demand,” issued by 
these banks. ; 

The stock of the Bank of the United States, 
with all other bank stock, and its circulation, 
in 1823, did not exceed four millions and a half 
The harmony existing between the bank and 
the Government was perfect till towards the 
end of its charter, when certain great capital- 
ists in New York, who wanted the bank to be 
seated there, and not in Philadelphia, aided by 

al Jackson, made war upon the bank ; 
and this ended in the entire loas of the capital 





VOL. XI. 
hired prees acd hired advocates,) and its 
less discomfiture under the dynasty of the 
Roman.” 

The Bank of the United States being de. 
stroyed, free banking came to be the order of 
the day, and, as might be expected, the balloon 
of public confidence was blown up to its utmost 
distension, and the first fine point put into it hag 
induced a collapse, the like of which has never 
before been known. Nobody can tell how this 
ruin came about, but all find themselves in. 
volved in the public distress, and, most of all, 
those innocent of its creation. I now look to 
the working classes of our citizens. 

And now the question is, What next? Shall 
we reconstruct a United States Bank? Can we 
find more able financiers than Mr. Nicholas Bid. 
dle? This seems to be the popular voice justnow, 
as if the political managers and commercial in. 
triguants of these days were more trustworthy 
than those who have gone before—which from 
the public rumors it is hard to believe, to gay 
nothing of reports of investigating committees 
of the last Congress. 

The question is now, Can human skill de. 
vise any sort of currency, other than coin, which 
is capable of meeting the wants of the people, 
as a representative of. values, which cannot be 
abused by clever bank directors of private and 
public banks? This is the problem to be 
solved, and, if solved, it must be by the action 
of Congress, creating, it may be, Treasury 
notes of twenty dollars and upwards, to the fall 
extent of the wants of the country, for this rep. 
resentative of specie ; these notes to be received 
for pnblio dnea, and pntting a prohibitory velige 
on paper issued for currency by bauks of gJ/ 


hope- 
“Old 





descriptions. These Treasury notes, thus cre. 
ated out of nothing, could be distributed among 
the States pro rata to representation, as was 
the surplus Treasury. 

Now, Doctor, you have not my panacea, but 
that proposed twenty-five years ago by Mr. 
Thomas Law, of Washington, whose paper, 
sigued Homo, ought to be reproduced at this 
time, for the benefit of the age. 


THE ELECTIONS, 


9. P.Q, 





New York.—The Democrats have carried 
New York by a plurality of 10,000. The re. 
sult is not owing to an increased Democratic 
vote over that of the Presidential election, but 
t> the fact that near 100,000 Republicans staid 
at home. The Republicans may have carried 
the Senate, while the House is Administration, 

Massachusetts—The Republicans have tri- 
umphed by a great plurality in the old Bay 
State. Banks is 25,000 ahead, and the Legic. 
lature is overwhelmingly Republican, Gov. 
Gardner has finished the political episode in his 
life, and bas set up his sign as a banker. 

Wisconsin.—This State is in doubt. We 
trust the Administrationists are beaten, but it 
is uncertain, 

Chicago has held a city election, the Repub- 
licans triumphing by 1,700 votes. 

New Jersey ranges itself with the Adminis. 
tration. The Senate stands 16 Democrats to 6 
Republicans ; House, 35 Democrats to 25 Re- 
publicans. . 

The Louisiana election has resulted in 9 
Democratic triumph. 





A Dairy Sreamsuie JovurnaL., — The 
“Great Eastern” proposes, on its trip next sea- 
son, to issue @ daily journal, for the benefit of 
its passengers. This will become a popular 
“ institution” on board the mammoth vessel, 
we have no doubt. The incidents occurring 
among thousands of passengers will fill a re- 
spectable daily. It should, of course, go to press 
immediately after the noon observation, so as 
to herald the news of the steamer’s progress. 
There should also be a job office on board, 80 
that the bill of fare can be printed for each day’s 
dinner. 

An exchange says : 

“But this startling feature is anticipated on 
the Western waters of the New World, for the 
New Orleans and St. Louis packet steamer 
James E. Woodroff now sails equipped with the 
force and materials for the publication of a 
regular daily paper on board, during her trips 
up and down the river, with ajb cflice attached, 
for the printing of bills of fare and other work.” 





The New York Tribune, despairing of a Pro- 
tective Tariff, and sick of a shinplaster currency, 
which passes only at a heavy discount fifty miles 
from the place of issue, calls upon the Demo- 
crats to introduce the hard-money system. It 
promises not to oppose the experiment. This, 
we presume, will be the ground taken by the Re- 
publican party. Leading Democratic journals 
have for years decried the paper-money 8y3- 
tem. Now let them make the desired reforms, 
and of course bear the responsibility. 


There was a shocking murder committed in 
Philadelphia last week. A bank President was 
the victim. The murderer alleges that the 
President palmed off upon him an adopted 








of the bank, (which was squandered to pay & 


daughter as pure and virtuous, and he married 
her. He afterwards discovered that she had 
been seduced by the adopted father, and he took 
punishment into his own hands. 


The New York Herald says that nearly one 
hE of the firms in that city which were forced 
to 8USjand are already preparing to resume 
business Bion g prudent scale. This is a good 
sign, and We ‘rust the worst of the panic is 
over. 





The French Governunyt has given a small 
vessel of war—L'Hermdilte_to the Liberian 
Republic. The English Goverment has re- 
paired the Liberian echooner Lark nono of the 


Government dock-yards. 








The Christian Examiner. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co, 

This is one of the ablest reviews published. 
It is a model for the religious serials. We do 
not, of course, allude to its peculiar doctrines, 
but to its tone, its ability, and the style in which 
it is issued. The Editor’s Table, or rather the 
regular review of current literatare, is alone 
worth the price of the work for one year. The 
charitable bearing which it invariably sdop!s 
towards other sects is especially worthy of great 
commendation. The number before us com 
tains nine different articles, and several of them 
were written with great care, and are brilliant 
specimens of review writing. 





At the height of the panic and run upon the 
banks and bankers in Louisville, a Germa® 
banker of that city, named John Smidt, foun 
that he had paid out all his money, and that he 
was compelled to stop. Instead of writing ® 
card for publication, he announced his suspe® 
sion by a handbill affixed to his open doors, os 
which he said he had no money on hand, = 
expected in a day or two to make some col = 
tions, and that he would then resume Payal 
Accordingly, in a day or two, another han ~ 
appeared on his doors, announcing that he . 
collected some $16,000, which he would pay 
those of his creditors who should first -. 
him for it. This was sdon paid out, a0 Pro 
firat handbill again displayed, and in & few e 
he announced that he had collected some _ 
money, which he was ready to pay on ver 
This manly and straight-forward course 2 His 
effect which was to have been anticipated. - 
German fellow-citizens, seeing that Jobo ye 
was in earnest about paying his debts, an fers 
aot disposed to higgle for an oxen ord 
vladed that he was a man who ought to - < 
tained, and accordingly came forward a0 Ts 
posited the sams they had withdrawn, oe , 
duced others to do the same thing. At tt He 
accounts, theve was no run on John Sm! bs 
was doing & perfect land-cflice business; 
was able to assist those who were ome sof 
the money of those to whom his plack bad 8 
confidence.— St. Louis Democrat, .-— 
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